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LINCOLN  DID  SPLIT  KAILS 

fn( 

BUT   ONLY   TO    PAY  FOR   A   BOOK 
HE  HAD   DESTROYED. 


The  Neglected  Grave  of  Lincoln's  Mother — A 
Lonely   Spot  Near  an  Indiana   Rail- 
way  Station     the  Place  <■ 
of  Her  Burial. 


Special  to  The  Republic. 

Martinsville,  Ind.  ,Nov.  9. — Located  on 
a  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road in  Spencer  County  is  Lincoln  Station, 
which  twenty-five  years  ago  had  a  population 
of  1,000  and  was  known  as  Lincoln  City,  a 
name  by  which  strangers  only  speak  of  it 
now.  There  are  but  few  houses  there,  and 
the  word  "station,"  as  called  out  by  the 
train  employes,  is  very  appropriate. 

When  the  town  was  first  laid  out  it  was 
owned  by  a  number  of  Eastern  capitalists, 
who  "boomed"  it  by  having  auction  sales 
of  town  lots,  of  which  a  large  number  were 
disposed  of.  The  prospectors  were.it  seems, 
shortsighted  and,  while  meeting  with  suc- 
cess in  selling  lotsin  the  town  site,  failed  to 
provide  remunerative  employment  for  the 
people  drawn  there,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  new  town  did  not  prosper. 

The  old  inhabitants  in  the  country  adjacent 
to  the  site  of  Lincoln  City  are  authority  for 
the  statement  that  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  set  in  soon  after  the  new  town  was  laid 
out,  and  instead  of  a  new  city  there  was  a 
graveyard  on  the  hill  near  it.  There  are  a 
few  of  the  old  settlers  whose  thoughts  oc- 
casionally run  back  with  sorrow  to  the  early 
days  and  tho  fate  that  befel  it. 
For  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
after  the  scourge  of  fever  there  was  not  an 
inhabitant  in  the  place,  and  during  that  time 
the  land  upon  which  the  town  was  located 
could  have  been  purchased  for  510  per  acre, 
and  was  held  in  trust  and  looked  after  by  tha 
Tax  Collector  of  Spencer  County. 

LINCOLN'S  HOME  AND  PARENTS. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  Lincoln 
Station,  where  some  100  persons  now  reside, 
t\  ill  not  cease  to  exist,  but  will  always  have 
associated  with  it  memories  that  will  make  it 
historical. 

The  name  Lincoln  is  significant.  It  was 
at  this  place  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first 
martyred  President  of  the  United  States, 
spent  four  years  of  his  life,  and  where  his 
mother  died  m  1818.  The  house  in  which  the 
parents  of  Lincoln  lived  from  1814  to  1818 
was  located  on    the    hillside,  near  where  the 

frave  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  now  marked.  The 
ouse,  as  it  is  described,  consisted  of  two 
rooms  and  was  built  of  small,  round  oak 
logs,  with  the  bark  on  them,  with  but  one 
window  and  only  a  hole  in  the  roof  through 
which  the  smoke  escaped.  The  fire-place  is 
described  as  being  built  upon  an  elevation 
Similar  to  a  blacksmith  furnace,  while  the 
floor  of  the  building  consisted  of  mother 
earth. 

The  father  of  President  Lincoln  was  a  flat- 
boatman  and  operated  upon  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  •  and  as  he  was  at  his 
home  but  a  small  part  of  his  time,  but  little 
is     known     of    his    history.    But    of     the 

Junior        Lincoln        the  older        resi-  i 

lents    speak     as    being      awkward,    indo- 
lent and  unambitious,  there  being  nothing  in  j 
his.  appearance  that  would  indicate  that  he 
■was  more  than  the  average  boy  of  his  day. 

HE  DID  SPLIT    RAIL6. 

The  Story  that  has  been  so  often  told  and 
emphasized  that  President  Lincoln  was  a 
rail  splitter  in  his  day  is  ridiculed  and 
classed  as  a  bit  of  fiction,  though  there  is  a 
etory  which  is  given  some  credence,  that 
•when  about  16  years  of  age  young  Lincoln 
borrowed  a  book  of  John  C.  Richardson, 
now  a  citizen  of  Lincoln  Station,  entitled, 
"The  Life  of  Washington,"  which  in  some 
unaccountable  way  became  ruined  while  in 
his  possession,  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  a 
money  consideration  for  the  book  proposed 
to  Mr.  Richardson  to  assist  in  making  some 
rails  to  remunerate  him  for  the  loss  of  the 
Tolume. 

After  the  election  of  Lincoln  as  President,, 
Mr.  Richardson  states  that  parties  asked  him 
to  Show  the  rails  made  by  him  while  a  boy, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  do  so,  and,  being  im- 
portuned, sold  some  rails  from  his  premises 
made  several  years  later,  which  were  made 
into  canes  and  sold  as  having  been  made  from 
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to  Illinois,  when,  in  fact,  the  log  cabin  bunt 
bem  had  long  since  rotted  dW»«d  ™.!I 
traces  of  it  had  forever  vanished. 

THE  GRAVE  OP  HIS  MOTHER. 

To  the  southwest  of  Lincoln  Station,  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  in  a  piece  of  heavy 
oak  timber,  is  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  mother  of  President  Lincoln.  Its 
identity  was  lost  many  years  ago,  and  no 
living  person  can  positively  say  which  one  is 
that  particular  grave,  though  one  was  se- 
lected by  the  Studebakers  of  South  Bend, 
this  State,  who  caused  to  be  erected  in  1S79 
a  slab  about  3  feet  high  of  white  marble 
upon  the  grave  that  is  now  accepted  as  that 
of  this  noted  woman.  On  this  slab  is  this 
inscription:  "Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Died 
October  5,  1818,  Aged  35  Years. ' '  Just  be- 
neath this  inscription,  in  neat  script  letters, 
is  the  following:  "Erected  by  a  Friend  of 
Her  Martyred  Son,  1879. ' ' 

As  one  approaches  this  spot  he  feels 
like  raising  his  hat  in  reverence  of 
the  mother  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  this  country  has  produced  since  the 
days  of  Washington.  Some  kind  hand  has 
transplanted  a  few  roses  upon  the  grave  ac- 
credited as  that  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  the 
vines  are  being  destroyed  for  want  of  proper 
sunshine,  being  shaded  by  timber.  It  is  a 
fearfully  neglected  spot,  and  but  for  the 
small  slab  and  iron  fence  would  soon  be  ob- 
literated. The  fact  is.  that  the  much-her- 
alded monument  to  the  memory  of  President 
Lincoln's  mother  does  not  exist.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  October  5,  1818,  her  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  their  last  resting 
place  upon  a  sled  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
The  father  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Richardson,  from 
whom  many  of  these  points  are  gathered 
assisted  in  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

THEY  LOST  SIGHT  OF  HIM. 

For  many  years  Abraham  Lincoln  was  lost 
sight  of  by  his  old  friends  and  associates  in 
Spencer  County,  and  it  was  not  until  his 
nomination  to  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  American  people  at  Chicago  in 
1860  that  his  whereabouts  were  known  to 
them.  True  to  the  characteristics  of  his 
younger  days,  on  the  day  of  his  nomination 
he  left  his  home  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  found  by  a  committee  of 
his  feilow-citizens,  who  had  been  apprised 
of  his  nomination  by  telegraph,  out  on  the 
commons  with  a  lot  of  boys,  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  to  the  elbows,  engaged  in  a  game  of 
old-fashioned  "town  ball."  Nor  would  he 
listen  to  the  committee  until  the  game  was 
ended. 


DID  LINCOLN  SPLIT  RAILS? 


Those  Who  Knew  Him  in  Boyhood  Say 
He  Did  Nor. 

[Martinsville  (Ind.]    Correspondence  Indianapolis 
Journal.  J 

Lincoln  City,  a  small  village  |ln  Spencer 
County,  was  lor  four  years  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  parents  when  he  was  growing 
up.  It  was  there  that  Ills  mother  died  In 
1813.  The  log  cabin,  the  home  of  the  Lin- 
coln?, was  of  rough  logs,  about  15x20  feet  in 
size,  the  crevices  filled  In  with  mud,  the  door 
of  split  slabs  with  wooden  hinges, and  but  one 
window,  with  no  glass.  There  was  no  chim- 
ney, a  large  opening  in  the  roof  being  left  for 
thegmoketo  escape.  The  roof  was  of  spilt 
staves  pegged  down  by  cross- poles.  The  beds 
were  a  few  blankets  on  the  tih-t  fio^r,  while 
the  table  was  two  split  slabs  set  on  skids. 
President  Lincoln's  father  was  a  river  man, 
and  worked  on  flatboats  on  trips  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  was 
at  homo  on\y  part  of  the  year.  The  Lincolns 
moved,  aftei  three  or  four  years,  to  Illinois. 
The  mother  o!  Abraham  Lincoln  had  previous- 
ly died,  and  was  burled  on  a  hill  near  this 
cabin. 

At  the  time'  he  was  17  years  old  Lincoln  was 
an  awkward,  Indolent  and  apparently  un- 
ambitious boy.  There  was  nothing  In  his  ap- 
pearance that  Indicated  more  than  ordinary 
Intelligence.  The  stories  of  his  great  lndus- 
:  try,  and  particularly  of  the  Immense  number 
i  of  rails  he  split,  are  fiction.  He  did  not  split 
\  rails  here.  The  Lincolns  had  no  fences  and 
had  no  need  of  them  then,  as  the  country  was 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  After  Lln- 
I  coin  became  President  a  thriving  business 
was  done  In  the  manufacture  of  canes  and 
various  other  articles  from  rails  said  to  have 
been  split  by  him.  A  log  cabin,  said  to  be 
the  original  home  of  the  Lincolns,  was 
transported  bodily  to  Illinois,  when.  In  fact, 
the  original  cabin  had  been  torn  down  and 
all  traces  oi  It  destroyed  years  before.  The 
burial  ground  on  the  hill  was  grown  up  with 
briars  and  bushes.  The  Identity  of  the  graves 
was  lost.  No  one  living  can  possibly  say 
which  was  the  grave  ol  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 
One  was  selected  which  was  supposed  to  be 
her  grave.  The  Studebakers,  oi  South  Bend, 
donated  money  to  erect  a  plain  slab  and 
placed  an  Iron  fence  about  the  lot.  The 
much-heraldcrl  monument  erected  In  mem- 
ory oi  the  mother  oi  President  Lincoln  does 
not  exist. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  a  company  of  Boston 
capitalists  conceived  the  idea  of  building  up 
a  city  on  this  historic  spot.  Five  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Including  the  ground  on  which 
the  Lincoln  cabin  stood  and  the  graves  on  the 
hill,  were  laid  out  In  lots,  and  an  artificial 
lake  was  made.  Maps  and  Illustrated  circu- 
lars were  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the 
United  States.  Auction  sales  were  held,  and 
hundreds  cf  lots  were  sold  at  high  prices. 
Scores  of  cottages  were  built,  and  most  lib- 
eral Inducements  were  offered  to  attract  peo- 
ple. A  large  number  of  families  moved  there, 
and  the  scheme  promised  to  be  a  success,  but 
J  sickness  soon  pervaded  the  town.  No  re- 
'  muneratlve  employment  was  provided  for  the 
citizens,  consequently  In  afew  years  the  town 
was  deserted,  and  the  enterprise  proved  a 
failure.  For  twenty  years  the  town  was  vir- 
tually abandoned.  The  lots  and  coctages  re- 
verted to  the  company  or  werq  sold  for  taxes, 
and  tne  land  was  again  on  the  market  at  ?20 
to  $40  an  acre. 
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LINCOLN  AS  A  RAIL-SPLITTER,.  ^ 

■  iH^r 

Recollections    of     Mrs.     Miranda    Sim- 

moris,  of  Tlancoek  County,  111. 
Fperlal  Correspondence  of  the  Globe- Democrat. 

Carthage.  III.,  October  14.— Stories  of  the 
great  Lincoln  are  always  of  Interest,   and   It 
seems  as  If  there  are  few  localities  In  Illinois 
that  do  not  contain  some  pioneer  who  remem- 
bers the  great  emancipator,   and  cherishes  a 
relic  of  the  martyr  President.,    A  visit    was 
made   the  other  day   to   the  home  of  Andrew 
Simmons,  a  well-to-do   farmer  residing  near 
the  historic  little  inland  village  of  Fountain 
Green,   lying  near  the  line  of   Hancock  and 
McDonough  Counties.     At   this  home  resides 
Mr.    Simmons'   aged    mother,    Mrs.    Miranda 
Simmons.     She  Is  one  of  the  sturdy  pioneers 
of  the  West.     She  came  to  Illinois  from   Ken- 
tucky when  she  was  lr>  years  of  age,  and    set- 
tled with  her  parents  near  Petersburg,  where 
she     married.    They     afterwards     lived    on 
the     Alfred     Gordon     farm,      near     Peters- 
burg,     the      fences      of       which       are       to 
this  day    composed   of  the  identical  rails  cut 
by    Abraham    Lincoln.     Mr9.    Simmons  gave 
the   reporter   an    interesting   account  of  Lin- 
coln's famous    rail  splitting,     it    seems  that 
while    Lincoln    was    studying    law  at  Peters- 
burg he  and  a  friend  named  Hanks— the  latter 
a  relative  of  Lincoln's   mother— who  was  alKo 
studying,     boarded       at    Alfred      Gordon's. 
This     Mr.      Gordon     was     an       old      friend 
of        the        Lincoln        family.         As       Mr. 
Gordon     did     not    charge     the    young     men 
any    board,    they    undertook    to    make    rails 
enough   for   two    farms.     So  for  some  months 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  young  Hanks  put  in  a  part  of 
their  time  making   rails.     Mr.    Lincoln    made 
most  of   the   rails,  and    those  cut    by  Hanks 
were  used  In  fencing  a  farm   belonging  to  the 
father  of  Albert  Gordon.     Mrs.    Simmons    re- 
members Lincoln  well  as  a  smart  but  awkward 
boy  long  before  he  appeared  In  public  life. 

As  stated,  Hancock  County  contains  rela- 
tives of  the  Immortal  Lincoln.  Near  the  home 
of  Mr.  Simmons  is  a  cemetery  where  He  the 
remains  of  Mordecal  Lincoln,  a  cousin  of 
Abraham,  who  lived  for  many  years  In  that 
vicinity.  He  was  a  man  possessing  many  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  his  famous  rela- 
tive; and  It  has  been  said  that  under  similar 
circumstances  "this  Mordecal"  might  have 
achieved  national  greatness.  One  of  the  fin- 
est pictures  of  Lincoln  extant  Is  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  second  cousin  of 
Abraham's,  who  now  resides  in  Fountain. 
Green  Township,  at  the  age  of  over  80  years. 
This  picture  Is  a  life-size  oil  portrait,  painted. 
In  8prlngfleld  by  an  artist  of  local  celebrity, 
and  offered  as  a  prize  to  the  marching  club 
which  should  show  the  largest  numbers  and. 
best  discipline  at  a  Republican  rally  at  Keo- 
kuk, Io. ,  during  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1860.  It  was  awarded  to  the  Fountain 
Green  "Wide-Awake"  Club,  and  afterward 
passed  Into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
who,  of  course,  prizes  It  highly. 


HOW  LINCOLN  SPLIT  RAILS. 

Vcnc")  Mill  Reinulnlns  Wlilcll  Were 
Put  Up  by  tlio  Martyr  President, 

There  are  few  localities  in  Illinois 
that  do  not  contain  some  pioneers  wlio 
remember  Abraham  Lincoln,  says  nn 
Illinois  letter  in  the  New  York-  Recorder. 
At  the  home  of  Andrew  Simmons. a  well- 
to-do  I. inner  residing  near  the  historic 
little  inland  village  of  Fountain  Green, 
lying  near  the  line  of  Hancock  and  Mc- 
Hnnough  counties,  resides  his  aged 
mother,  Mrs.  Miranda  Simmons.  She  is 
one  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  the  West. 
j  She  enme  to  Illinois  from  Kentucky 
when  she  was  15  years  of  ap,e,  and  set- 
tled with  her  parents  near  Petersburg, 
where  she  married.  They  afterward 
lived  in  the  Alfred  Gordon  farm  near 
Petersburg,  the  fences  of  which  are  to 
this  day  composed  of  the  kicntieul  rails 
cut  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Simmons  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Lincoln's  famous  rail  split- 
ting.  //'2t    U 

While  Lincoln  was  studying  law  at 
Petersburg  he  and  a  friend  named 
Hanks — the  lattera  relative  of  Lincoln's 
mother — who  was  also  studying,  board- 
ed at  Aliied  iii  rdon's.  This  Mr.  Gordon 
was  an  old  friend  of  the  Lincoln 
family.  As  Mr.  Gordon  did  not  charge 
I  lie  young  men  any  hoard,  they 
undertook  to  make  rails  enough 
for  two  farms.  So  for  some  months  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  young  Hanks  put  in  a  part 
of  their  time  making  rails.  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  most  of  the  rails,  and  those  marie 
by  Hanks  were  used  in  leucine:  a  farm 
belonging  to  the  father  of  Albert  Gor- 
r.oii.  Mrs.  Simmons  remembers  Lincoln 
well  as  a  smart  but  awkward  boy  lony 
before  he  appeared  in  public  life. 

Hancock  county  contains  relatives  of 
Lincoln.  Near  the  home  of  Mr.  Sim- 
mons is  a  cemetery  where  lies  the  re- 
mains of  Mordecai,  a  cousin  of  Abraham, 
who  lived  for  many  years  in  that  vicin- 
ity, lie  was  a  man  p"sscssinp;  many  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  his 
famous  relative;  and  it  has  been 
said  that  under  similar  circum- 
stances Mordecai  might  have  achieved 
national  greatucss.  One  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  Lincoln  extant  is  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  second 
cousin  of  Abraham,  who  now  resides  in 
Fountain  Ureen  township,  at  the  age  of 
over  SO  veri'.s.  This  picture  is  a  life-size 
oil  portrait,  painted  in  Springfield  by  an 
artist  of  local  celebrity,  and  offered  as  a 
prize  to  the  marching  club  which  should 
show  the  largest  numbers  and  best  disci- 
pline at  a  Republican  rally  at  Keokuk, 
la.,  during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
I860.  It  was  awarded  to  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Lincoln. 


IOWAN    HAULED   LOGS 

FOR  LINCOLN    WAV 

BACK  BEFORE  WAR 

'r,j 

Ottumwa  la. — J.  W.  Anderson  who 
resides  on  a  little  farm  six  miles 
southwest  between  Ottumwa  and 
Blakesburg  hauled  logs  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  split  when  the  great  Am- 
erican was  first  campaigning  for  the 
presidency. 

All  this  happened  away  back  in 
1859  in  a  little  Illinois  town.  And- 
erson today,  chuckles  over  the  tricks 
and  jokes  of  Lincoln.  He  saw  the 
resident  several  times  after  he  was 
elected  and  was  in  Illinois  when  the 
martyr's  body  was  brought  back  for 
its  rest  in  Springfield.  Anderson 
was  79  years  old  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  Andersor  at  the  time  he  war- 
hauling  logs  for  Lincoln  to  split  was 
living  with  and  working  for  a  farmer 
near  Marysville,  111.  The  logs,  which 
figured  in  the  rally,  were  from  the 
Thomas  farm.  The  family  drove  to 
Murrayville,  111.,  one  hot  day  in  Aug- 
ust of  1859.  The  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, a  resident  of  their  county,  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  was  to  talk  there  that 
afternoon. 

-  Thomas  threw  a  few  logs  in  his 
wr.gon.  Young  Anderson,  then  only 
15  years  old,  drove  the  team.  Lincoln 
made  his  talk,  and  he  later  split  logs. 
Anderson  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil 
war. 
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HE  CARRIED  THE  FIRST  RAIL 


<    /  tvCoC  ^     7?*'*S 


From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.         ' 

A  Philadelphia^,  who  by  chance  hap* 
pened  to  he  to  Chicago  on  the  ditty  of  Lin* 
coin's  nomination  gainud  oo«i>s1d  enable  no- 
toriety by  an  act  which  caught  the  pop* 
ular  chord.  He  is  still  'living-  in  this  city, 
and  13  Dt  S.  P.  Burdict,  of  No.  1334  Parish) 
street.  {fft 

The  incident  of  1860  is  Toest  told  'by  tha 
diootor  himself,  who  relates  it  as  follows: 

"In  the  campaign  for  Lincoln  and  Ham- 
lin I  was  known  as  'fhe  first  man  to  carry; 
a  rail,  and,  it  caime  about  in  rather  at 
funny  way.  I  had  hardly  heard  of  Lin- 
coln until  the  day  of  his  nomination,  but 
being  in  'Chicago  then  I  heard  him  re- 
ferred to  a*  t'he  'rail-splitter.' 

"I  watched  the  progress  of  the  conven- 
tion with  great  interest,  and  as  Lincoln's 
vote  gradually  kept  growing  larger  aiu| 
larger  I  caught  the  en'thus-iasm  &n'i  be- 
came a  Lincoln  shouter.  As  soon  as  the 
nomination  wa.s  made  I  wished  that  I  had1 
a  rail.  Following  up  the  thought  I  went 
to  a  lumber  yard  near  by,  and,  finding  a 
three-cornered  piece  of  wood  which  much 
resembled  a.  fence  rail,  I  shouidered  it  and 
was  walking  back  toward  the  wigwam 
when  I  met  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.' 
as  it  was  marching  toward  its  headquar- 
ters. 

"As  soon  as  Governor  Curtin,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  saw  me 
with  the  rail  upon  my  shoulder  'he  took  io> 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  rushing 
forward,  greeted  ime  with  a  hurra'h.  The 
governor  insisted  I  should  head  the  dele- 
gation, and:  so  I  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Chicago  ahead  of  the  band, 
bearing  the  rail  upon  my  shoulder. 

"The  emblem  pleased  everybody's  fancy 
and  the  enthusiasm  along  the  streets  was 
tremendous. 

"When  the  Pennsylvania  headquarter* 
were  reached' the  order  to  open  ranks  was 
given,  and  I  marched  through  the  long 
line  and  presented  the  rail  to  Governor 
Curtin.  He  did  not  know  me,  and,  being 
carried  away  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour,  I  informed  him  that  the  rail  ca-n.e 
from  'Lincoln's  if  arm. 

"The  governor  in  reply  made  one  Off'  the 
prettiest  speeches  that  it  has  ever  beei) 
my  fortune  to  hear,  and  he  promised  m« 
that  the  rail  would  be  iborne  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  be  carried  in  the  parades  of  tha 
campaign-.  It  was  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  after  l.e.ng  covered  with  tin  foil, 
was  cariied  in  every  important  parade  o€ 
1860  in  this  city." 
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"I   was   in   the  state   convention   at   De- 
catur  in  1858;   I  think  it  was   that   which 
nominated    Dick    Yates    for    governor    of 
Illinois,  and  I  remember  how  Dick  Ogles- 
by  went  out   to  old  Johnnie  Hanks'  farm 
—Hanks    was    Lincoln's    uncle— and    got. 
two  Lincoln  rails  and  stuck  them  upright 
at   the  front   corners   of   a   platform    that 
had  been  erected  on  the  street,   and  :.   r 
they    stretched    »•   Wg    American    flag.' 
tween    the    two.     Oglesby    was    Llncoi 
cousin    and    he    was    the    first    man    tht 
ever    mentioned    the    Lincoln    rail.      Tin 
delegates   at   that   convention   almost   im- 
poverished old  man  Hanks,  for  they  went 
over  and  stole  about  every  rail  he  had  on 
his  farm  and  shipped  them  all  over  the 
country. 

"When  I  lived  in  Springfield  I  boarded 
just  across  the  street  from  the  Lincoln 
home  for  many  years.  It  was  only  a  one- 
story  affair  at  first,  but  when  Abe  went 
to  congress  his  wife  built  a  second  story 
on  it.  1  attended  many  meetings  where 
he  spoke.  The  first,  I  think,  was  at 
Rochester,  111.,  where  he  stood  on  the 
stump  of  a  big  black  walnut  tree.  I  used 
often  to  hear  him  make  pleas  before  a 
jury.  I  remember  a  case  where  they  had 
an  old  man  up  for  stealing  hogs.  Lin- 
coln was  defending  lhm  and  a  man  named 
Lambournc  was  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Lincoln  was  a  great  man  to  work  on  the 
feelings  of  the  jury.  When  he  made  his 
plea  in  this  case  he  pictured  his  client 
as  a  gray  haired  man  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave,  but  here  came  an  interruption. 
Lambourne    jumped      up      quickly.      'Yes, 

,'    he  shouted,    'and   the  other   in  his 

neighbor's  pig  pen.'  It  brought  down  the 
house,  but  I  don't  remember  whether 
Lincoln  got  his  client  off  or   not. 

"I  remember  when  the  first  railroad 
came  to  Springfield.  This  was  from  a 
little  place  on  the  Illinois  river  called 
Meredosia.  It  was  run  e»nly  a  few  years. 
Then  it  was  abandoned  and  the  Great 
Western  took  it  and  ran  to  Springfield 
from  Naples.  When  that  first  train 
whistled  on  nearing  Springfield  everybody 
turned  out  and  made  for  the  railway  sta- 
tion. 

"I  made  my  first  trip  to  Chicago  in 
1S34.  It  was  then  like  a  country  town, 
not  paved  at  all,  but  for  all  that  it  was 
a  pretty  long  sight  cleaner  than  it  is  now. 
I  did  not  go  to  Minneapolis  until  1S71." 
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First  Job    Was    Splitting    Four    Hundred 

Rails  for    Each    Yard  of  Jean    to 

Mal^e  Himself  Pair  of  Trousers 


Exciting  Adventures   of  the   Young   Pion- 
eer in  a  Flatboat  He  Built  and    Toot\ 
to  New  Orleans-— Where  He 
Found  Himself 


(CooyvlKlit,    10<"j8.    by    the    McCIure    Newspaper 

'VopyHsht,  18!>.r>.  by  S.  S.  MeCluro,  Ltd. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  twenty- 
one  years  old  M-hen  Thomas  Lin- 
coln (his  father)  decided  to  leave 
Indiana  in  the  spring  of  1830.  The 
reason  Dennis  Hanks  gives  for  this  rc- 
nioval  was  a  disease  tailed  the  "milk- 
sick."  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother,  Nan- 
cy Hanks  Lincoln,  and  several  of  their 
relatives  who  had  followed  thorn  from 
Kentucky,  had  died  of  it.  The  cattle 
had  been  carried  off  by  it.  Neither  brute 
nor  human   life  seemed   to   he  safe. 

The  place  chosen  for  their  new  home 
■was  the  Sangamon  country  in  Central 
Illinois.  It  was  a  country  of  great,  re- 
nown in  the  West,  the  name  meaning 
"the  land  where  there  is  plenty  to  eat." 
One  of  the  fatuilj — John  Hanks,  a  lousin 
of  Dennis— was  already  there,  and  sent 
them   inviting   reports. 

The  company  which  emigrated  to  Illi- 
nois included  the  families  of  Thomas  Lin- 
uoln,  Dennis  Hanks— married  to  one  of 
Lincoln's  step-sisters— and  Levi  Hall, 
thirteen  persons  in  all.  The  party  settled 
some  ten  miles  west  of  Decatur,  in  Ma- 
con county.  Here  John  Hanks  had  the 
logs  already  cut  for  their  new  home,  and 
Lincoln.  Dennis  Hanks  and  Hall  soon  had 
a  cabin  erected.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
i  though  writing  in  the  third  person) 
says: 

"Here  they  built  a  log  cabin,  into  which 
they  removed,  and  made  sufficient,  of 
rails  to  fence  ten  acres  of  ground,  fenced 
and  broke  the  ground,  and  raised  a  crop 
of  sown  corn  upon  it  the  same  year. 
These  ;ire,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  the 
rails  about  which  so  much  is  being  said 
just  now.  though  these  are  far  from  be- 
ing the  first  or  only  rails  ever  made  by 
Abraham." 

If  they  were  far  from  being  his  "first 
and  only  rails,"  they  certainly  Mere  the 
most  famous  ones  he  or  anybody  else 
ever  split.  This  was  the  last  work  he 
did  for  his  father,  for  in  the  summer  of 
that   year   (1880)    he    exercised   the   right 


of  majority  and  started  out   to  shift  for 
himself. 


He  Starts  Out 

Empty   Handed 


When  Lincoln  left  his  home  to  start 
life  for  himself,  he  went  empty  handed. 
He  was  already  some  months  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  but  he  had  nothing  in 
the  world,  not  even  a  suit  of  respectable 
clothes;  and  one  of  the  lit-t  pieces  of 
work  he  did  was  "to  split  four  hundred 
rails  for  every  yard  of  brown  jeans  dyed 
with  white  walnut  bark  that  would  be 
necessary  to  make  him  a  pair  of  trous- 
ers." He  had  no  trade,  no  profession,  no 
spot  of  land,  no  patron,  no  influence.  Two 
things  recommended  him  to  his  neigh- 
bovs — he  was  strong,  and  he  was  a  good 
fellow. 

His  strength  made  him  a  valuable  la- 
borer. Not  that  he  was  fond  of  hard 
labor.  "Abe  was  no  band  to  pitch  into 
work  like  killing  snakes,"  but  when  he 
did  work,  it  was  with  an  ease  and  effec- 
tiveness which  compensated  his  employe  *- 
for  the  time  he  spent  in  practical  jokes 
and    extemporaneous    speeches. 

Ho  would  lift  as  much  as  three  ordinary 
n.en,  and  "My,  how  he  Mould  chop!" 
says  Dennis  Hank:'.  "His  axe  would  flash 
and  bite  into  a  sugar-tree  or  sycamore, 
and  down  it  would  come.  If  you  iheard 
him  fcllin'  trees  in  a  clearin,'  you  would 
say  there  was  three  men  at  work  by  the 
way  the  trees  fell."  Standing  six  feet 
four,  he  could  out-lilt,  out-work,  and  nut- 
wrestle  any  man  he  came  in  contact  with. 
Fricrfds  and  employers  were  proud  of 
his  strength  and  boasted  if  it.  never  fail- 
ing to  pit  him  against  any  hero  whose 
strength   tihey  heard  vaunted. 

siones   Gained   Him  liond  *V111 

His  strength  won  him  popularity,  but 
his  good  nature,  his  wit,  his  kill  in  de- 
bate, his  stories,  were  still  more  efficient 
in  gaining  him  good  will.  People  liked 
to  have  him  around,  and  voted  him  a 
good  fellow  to  work  with.     Yet  such  wer,; 


conditions    of    his    life    at    ''"-    tin"1 
..   in   spite  o(    lii«   poularity,   nothing 

-s  open  to  him  but  bard  manual  labor. 
To  take  the  first  "•job"  which  he  hap- 
pened upon— rail-splitting,  ploughing. 
lumbering,  boating,  store-keeping— and 
make  the  mo«1  of  it.  thankful  it  there- 
by he  earned  his  bod  and  beard  and 
yearly  suit  of  jeans,  was  apparently  all 
there  was  before  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
18:}0  when  he  slatted  out  for  himself. 

His   hirst    Work 
for  Himself 

Through  the  summer  and  fall  ul  1830 
and  the  early  winter  of  IS'.0,!,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln worked  in  the  vibinity  of  his  father's 

new  home,  usually  as  n  iarm  hand  and 
rail  splitter.  Most  of  his  work  waa  done 
in  company  with  John  Hanks.  Before  the 
end  of  the  winter  he  secured  employment 
which  he  has  given  an  account  of  him- 
self (writing  again  in  the  third  person): 

"During  that  winter  Abraham,  togeth- 
er with  his  step-mother's  son,  John  D. 
Johnston,  and  John  Hanks,  yet  residing 
in  Mucon  county,  hired  themselves  to 
Denton  Offutt  to  take  a  flatboat  from 
Beardstown,  Illinois,  to  New  Orleans,  and 
for  that  purpose  were  to  join  him.  OfTutt, 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  fo  coon  as  the 
snow  should  go  off.  When  it  did  go  off. 
which  Mas  about  March  1.  1831,  the 
country  was  so  flooded  as  to  make  travel- 
ing by  land  impracticable;  to  obviate 
which  difficulty  they  purchased  a  large 
canoe  and  came  down  the  Sangamon 
River  in  it  from  where  they  were  all  liv- 
ing I  near  Decatur). 

"They  found  Offutt  at  Springfield,  but 
learned  from  him  that  he  had  failed  in 
getting  a  boat  at  BeardstoMii.  This  led 
to  their  hiring  themselves  to  him  for 
twelve  dollars  per  month  each,  and  get 
ting  the  timber  out  of  trees,  and  building  | 
a  boat  at  old  Sangamon  town  on  the  San- 
gamon River,  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Springfield,  which  boat  they  took  to  New 
Orleans,  substantially  on  the  old  con- 
tract." 

Sangamon  town,  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
built  the  flatboat,  has.  since  his  day,  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  the  earth,  but 
'hen   it  Mas  one  of  the  flourishing  settle 

nents  on  'he  river  of  that  name.  Lin- 
coin  and  his  friends  on  arriving  then-  in 
March  immediately  began  work.  There 
was  still  living  in  Springfield,  111.,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  man  who  helped  Lincoln  at 
the  raft  building— Mr.  John  Roll,  a  well- 
known  citizen. 

Mr.  Roll  remembers  distinctly  Lincoln's 
first  appearance  in  Sangamon  town.     "He 
was  a   tall,  gaunt    young   man.   dre&ed   in 
a  suit  of  blue  homespun  jeans,  consisting 
of   a    roundabout    jacket,    waistcoat,    and 
breeches     which     came     to     within     four 
inches  of   his    Feet.      The  latter   Mere   en- 
cased in  rawhide  bents,   in'o  the  top  of 
which,  most   of  the  time,   his  pantaloons 
vere   stuffed.      He    wore    a    soft    felt    hat 
vhich   had  at  one  time  been    black,   but 
ow,  as  its  owner  dryly  ret  .larked,  'it  had 
een  sunburned  until  it  was  a  combine  of 
lors.'  " 


,  EED 


Mr.    Roll's    relation    to   tne    newcomer  _        __ 

jsoon  became  something  more  than  that  6/?YCa^jVS  £ftOA/7AXE 
'  of  a  critcal  observer;  he  hired  out  to  him,  

and  rays  with  pride.  "I  maoe  every  v.n 

which  went   into  that  boat. 


,  Was  Popular 
in   Sangamon 

II  -ook  some  four  weeks  to  buuci  the 
raft,  and  in  that  period  Lincoln  suc- 
ceeded in  captivating  the  entire  vfflage 
bv   hia  storytelling.     It   was  the  custom 

I  in  Sangamon  for  the  -men-folks  to 
gather  at  noon  and  in  the  evening,  when 
rutins    in    a    r-onvenient    iane   near   the 

imiU      They  had  rolled  out  a  long  peeled 

|W  on  which  they  lounged  while  they 
whittled  and  talked.  After  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  to  town  the  men  would  start 

SSL?  ft,  ^^"vats"  "that.  &?  ZZHeOZJV  £>Z//^n 
"wh^ver  Sd^Tup  in  his  unexpect-  E&f  SLATBQA7- 

ed  wav  the  bovs  on  the  log  would  whoop 

and   roll   off."  .  The  result   of  the  rolling 

off  was  to    polish   the  log   like  a  mirror. 

Long  after  Lincoln  had  disappeared  irom    , 

van-nimon     -Abe's    log"     remained,     and 

until   it  had  rotted   away  people  pointed 

it  out,  and  repeated  the  droll  stones  of 
the  stranger. 

Hero  of  Exciting:  Adventnre 
The  fhtboat  was  done  in  about  a 
month,  and  Lincoln  and  his  friends  pre- 
pared to  leave  Sangamon.  Beiore  he 
started  howtver.  he  was  the  hero  of  an 
adventure  sn  thrilling  that  he  won  new 
laurels    in    the    communny.      Mr.    J 


the   word   to   push    out   into  the   stream. 
When  he  dashed  into  the  tree  he  threw 
the  rope  over  the  stump  of  a  broken  limb 
and  let  it  play  until  he  broke  the  speed 
of  the   lo=\   and   gradually   drew    it    back 
to    the    tree,    holding   it    there   until    ihe 
t'nrer  now  nearly  frozen  men  had  rlimlw a 
-own  and  seated  themselves  astride.    lie 
th°n    gave   orders   to    the   people   on    the 
shore  \o  hold  fast  to  the  end  of  the  rope 
which    was  tied   to   the   log.   and   leaving 
his    rope  in   the  tree    he   turned   the   log, 
adrift,  and  the  force  of  the  current    arc- 
ing against  the  taut  rone  swung  the  .eg 
around    against    the    bank,    ar-.d    all    "on 
board'  were  saved. 

"The  excited  people,  who  had  watched 
the  dangerous  experiment  with  alternate 
hone  and  fear,  now  broke  into  cheers  lor 
U>a  Lincoln  and  praises  for  his  brave 
act.  This  adventure  made  quite  a  hero 
of  hrm  along  the  Sangamon.'" 

Tne  flatboat  built  and  loaded,  the  party 
Started  for  New  Orleans  about  the  middle 


.     .         when  they  met  witr 

and   gone   to    pieces,   leaving   one   ot    trieji^.   t}je  viiiage  0f  y 
j  stanchions    sticking    above     the      water,  i ;  a   miMam_      Qn   it 

Just  as  they  reached   it  Seamon  made  a  ';  ]iere  for  neariv  tweni 
I  grab,  and  caught   hold  of  the  stanchion, 

when  the  canoe  capsized,  leaving  Seamon  , 

clinging  to   the   old    timber     and    throw-  ! 

ing    Carman    into    the    stre  m.      It    car- . 

ried  him  down  with  the  speed  of  a  mill- ! 

race. 
"Iincoln    raised    his    voice    above    the 

roar  of  the  flood,  and  yelled  to  Carman 

to  swim  for  r.n  elm-tree  which  stood   al-  i 

most    in    the   channel,    which    the    action 


laureis     in     mc     ..umn.-"".         —  iu^=i.    m    v.i_    

who  was  a  witness  to  the  whole  exciting     0{  ti,e  i,igh  water  changed.     Carman,  bc- 
scene,  teils  the  story  as  follows:  j  jng  a  good  swimmer,  succeeded  in  catch- 

It'  wa=  the   spring  following  the  win- ' 
ter 
ter 

Sit       v»m*^       v«.«— « —       —  — a      -■<=•- 

had    helped    Abe    in    building   the    boat. ,      '-Lincoln,    seeing    Carman    safe,    called 
nnd    -when   he   had    finished   we   went    to|out.to   Seamon    to  let    go    the   stanchion' 

'    and  swim  for  the  tree.     With  some  hesi- 
I  tation  he  obeyed,  and  struck  out.  while 


I  of  April.  They  had  gone  but  a  tew  miles 
when  they  met  with  another  adventure. 
Tew  Salem  there  was 
.  the  boat  stuck,  and 
.iere  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  it  hung, 
the  bow  in  the  air  and  the  stern  in  the 
water,  the  cargo  slowly  setting  backward 
— shipwreck  almost    certain. 

Tne  village  of  New  Salem  turned  out 
in  a  body  to  see  what  the  strangers  would 
do  in  their  predicament.  They  shouted, 
suggested  and  ad\ised,  but  finally  dis- 
covered that  one  big  fellow  in  the  crew 
was  ignoring  them  and  working  out  a 
plan  of  relief.  Having  unloaded  the 
cargo    into    a    neighboring   boat,    Lincoln 


work  to  make  a  dug-out.  or  canoe,  to  be 
used  as  a  small  beat  with  the  flat.     V\ 


reloaded. 

The  ingenuity  which  he  had  exercised 
in  saving  his  boat  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  crowd  on  the  bank.  It  was 


•tsed  as  a  small   Dcat   wren  tne  iwi.      ••     ,  tation   he  ooeved.   ana   strucu  out.   wniie ;  »~- —  , 

f.und  a  suitable  log  about  an  eighth  o>  a  :  ^     ,n    cheered   and    directed    him    from  |  talked  over  ,or  many  a  day.  and  the  gen 

mile    up    the-    river",    and    with    our    axes ;  thfi   w_       Ag    Seamon    neared    the    tree !  era!    verdict    was    that 

i  . ? T  I  —  «^1-*-»*  ;•      AiTCr-i  lfi'>      I     i  -l  i  "  .  l_ K  ».  —  A 


went  to  work   under  Lincoln's  direction,  j  ne    macje   one    grab    for    a    branch,    and 

"The  river  was  very  high,  fairly  ■Doom' l  missing  it,  went  under  the  water.     An-  -t 
ins.'      After    the    dug-out    was  ready    to  ■  otner  desperate  lunge  was  successful,  and 
launch   we    took    it    to    the    edge    of    the    fae    c],mDed    up    beside   Carman.      Things 
water,   and  n  ade  ready   to   'let   her  go.  |  werc  pretty  eXciting  now.  for  theie  were 
when  Walter  Carman  and  John   Seamon  ■  two  mCT1  jn  tjje  trec^  an(j  lne  boat   was 


« lien    ..«...--.    — 

j;mped  in  as  the  boat  struck  the  wa.er. 
'  each  one  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  get  : 
ride.  As  they  shot  out  from  the  short- 
they  found  they  were  unable  to  make  any 
headwav  r;rtinst  the  strong  current.  Cai- 
man 1  i  the  paddle,  and  Seamon  wa=  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat.  Lincoln  shouted 
to  them  to  'head  np  stream'  and  'work 
back  to  shore.'  but  thev  fom_d  them- 
selves powerless  against  the  stream. 

"At  last  they  began  to  pull  for  the 
wreck  of  an  old  flatboat.  the  first  ever 
built  on  th'?  Sangamon,  which  bad  sunk 


two  men  in  the  tree,  and  the  boat  was 
gone.         —  - 

Saved    Companions 

"It    was    a    cold,    raw    April    day.    and 

there  t««   great   danger   of   the  men   be- 

oomi-ig   benumbed   and   falling   back   into 

the  water.      Lincoln   called  out    to   them 

to    keep   their    spirits    ui.    and   he   would 

save  them.    The  village  had  been  alarmed 

by  this  time,  and  manv  people  had  come 

down  to   the  bank.     Lincoln   procured  a 

|  rope,  and  tied  it  to  a  log.     He  cal'.ed  all 

:  hands  to  come  and  help  roll  the  log  into 

i  the  water,  and  after  this  had  been  done, 

he.  with  the  assistance  of  several  others. 

towed  if  some  distance  up  the  stream. 

"A  daring  young  fellow  by  the  name  of 
'Jim'  Dorrell  then  took  his  >°at  on  the 
end  or  the  log.  and  it  was  pushed  out  into 
the  current,  with  the  expectation  that  it  , 
j  vould  be  carried  down-stream  asainst  the 
I  tree  where  Seamon  and  Carman  were.  , 
j  The  log  was  well  directed,  and  went 
I  straight  to  the  tree:  but  Jim.  in  his  im-  ' 
i  patience  to  help  his  friends,  fell  a  victim 
1  to  his  good  intentions.  Making  a  frantic 
.  grab  at  a  branch,  he  raised  himself  off 
1  the  log.  and  it  was  swept  from  tinder 
1  him  by  the  raging  water,  and  he  soon 
,  joined  the  other  two  victims  upon  their 
i  forlorn  perch. 

"The  excitement  on  shore  increased, 
and  almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
village  gathered  on  the  river  bank.     L:n- 


was  a  "strapper."     The  proprietor  of  boat 

,    and    cargo    was    even    more    enthusiastic 

After    the    dug-out    was   ready    to|othet  de.perate  lunge  was  successful,  and!     than  the  spectators,  and  vowed  he  would 

built  a  steamboat  tor  the  Sangamon  and 
make  Lincoln  the  captain.  L:nco]n  him- 
self was  interested  in  what  he  had  done, 
and  nearly  twentv  years  later  he  em- 
bodied his  reflections  on  this  adventure 
in  a  curious  invention  for  getting  boats 
over  shoals. 

The  raft  over  the  New  Salem  dam.  the 
party  went  on  to  New  Orleans  without 
trouble,  reaching  there  in  May,  1831, 
and  remaining  a  month.  It  must  have 
been  a  month  of  intense  intellectual  ac- 
tivity for  Lincoln.  New  Orleans  was  en- 
tering then  on  her  "flush  times."  Cosmo- 
politan in  its  make-up,  the  city  was  even 
more  cosmopolitan  in  its  life.  Everything 
was  to  be  seen  in  New  Orleans  in  those 
days,  from  the  idle  luxury  of  the  wealthy 
Creole  to  the  organization  cf  filibustering 
juntas.  The  pirate?  still  plied  their  trade 
in  the  Gulf,  and  the  Mississippi  River 
brought  down  hundreds  of  river  boatmen 
— one  of  the  wildest,  wickedest  sets  of 
men   that   ever  existed  in  any  city. 

Lincoln  and  his  companions  probably 
tied  their  boats  up  beside  thousands  of 
others.  It  was  the  custom  then  to  tie  up 
such   craft   along  the  river   front   where 


St.  Marr's  Market  now  stands,  and  one 
could  walk  a  mile,  it  is  said,  over  the 
tops  of  these  boats  without  going  ashore. 
No  doubt  Lincoln  went,  too,  to  live  in 
i  the  boatmen's  rendezvous,  called  the 
:  "Swamp."   a   wild,   rough   quarter,  where 


•"»'*■    e. ;  roulette,  whiskey,  and  the  flint-lock  pie- 

coln   had    the  log   pulled   up  the   stream.     I  ^  n]e^ 

and  securing  another  piece  of  rope,  called  <  i 

to  the  men  in  the  tree  lo  catch  it  if  they    .     Lincoln     Settles     in    >e~     Salem 

;ould  when  he  should  reach  the  tree.     He    ,      The    month    in    New     Orleans    passed 

then  straddled  the  log  himself,  and  gave    j  gw-iftly.  and  in  June,  1831.  Lincoln,  and 


his  companions  took  passage  up  the  river. 
He  did  not  return,  however,  in  the  usual 
way  of  the  river  boatman  "out  of  a  job." 
According  to  his  own  way  of  putting  it, 
"during,  this  boat -enterprise  acquaintance 
with  Offutt,  who  was  previously  an  entire 
stranger,  he  conceived  a  liking  for  Abra- 
ham, and  believing  he  could  turn  him  to 
account,  he  contracted  with  him  to  act  as 

'a  clerk  for  him  on  his  return  from  New 
Orleans,  in  charge  of  a  store  and  mill  at 
New   Salem." 

The  store  and  mill  were,  however,  go 
far  only  in  Offutt's  imagination,  and  Lin- 
coln- had  (o  drift  about  until  his  em- 
ployer was  ready  (m  him.  He  made 
a  short  visit  to  his  lather  and  mother, 
and  then,  in  July.  1831,  he  drifted  over 
to  New  Salem,  where,  as  he  says,  he 
"stopped  indefinitely  and  for  the  fust 
time,  as  (t  were,  by  himself." 

"The  village,  of  New  Salem,  the  scene 
of  Lincoln  s  mercantile  career,"  writes  on' 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  town 
and  visited  the  spot  where  it  once  stood 
"was  one  of  the  many  little  towns  which 
in  the  pioneer  days,  sprang  up  along  th< 
Sangamon  River,  a  stream  then  lookci' 
upon  as  navigable  and  as  destined  to  ce 
counted  among  the  highways  of  com- 
merce. Twenty  miles  northwest  <>' 
Springfield,  strung  along  the  left  ban! 
of  the  Sangamon,  parted  by  hollows  and 
ravine,  is  a  row  of  high  hills.  On  one  pi 
these  stood  this  frontier  village. 

New  Salem  founded  in  1820  by  Jamc 
Rutlcdge  and  John  Cameron,  and  a  doze" 
years  later  d  deserted  village,  is  rescued 
from  oblivion  only  by  the  fact  that  Lin 
coin  was  once  one  of  its  inhabitants.  Hi- 
first  sight  of  the  town  had  been  in  April 
J831,  when  the  flatboat  he  had  built  and 
its  little  crew  were  detained  in  getting 
their  boat  over  the  Rutledge  ana  Cam- 
eron mill-dam.  on  which  it  lodged.  When 
Lincoln  walked  into  New  Salem,  three 
months  later,  he  was  not  altogether  a 
stranger,  for  the  people  remembered  him 
as  the  ingenious  flatboat- man  who.  a  lit- 
tle while  before,  had  freed  his  boat  from 
water  (and  thus  enabled  it  to  get  over 
the  dam)  by  resorting  to-  the  miraculous 
expedient  of  boring  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 

Offutt's  goods  bad  not  arrived  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  roached  New  Salem;  and  he 
"loafed"  about,  good-naturedly  taking  n 
hand  in  whatever  he  could  find  to  do. 
and  in  his  droll  way  making  friends  o 
everybody. 

Job  an   Election  Clerk 

By  chance,  a  bit  of  work  fell  to  i;;n 
almost  at  once  which  introduced  tlb 
generally  and  gave  him  an  opportunii. 
to  make'  a  name  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
was  election  day  The  village  sohool-mn? 
ter,  Mentor  Graham  bv  name,  was  clerk 
but  the  assistant  was  ill.  Looking  ahor 
for  some  one  to  help  him,  Mr.  Graha 
saw  ft  tall  stranger  loitering  around  tl 
polling  place,  and  called  to  him,  "I  a 
you  write?"  "Yes."  said  the  strange) 
"I  can   make 'a   few   rabbit   tracks." 

Mr.  Graham  evidently  was  satisfied  wit' 
the  answer,  for  he  promptly  initintci 
him;  and  he  filled  his  plice  not  only  t< 
the  satisfaction  of  his  emplover.  but  alsi 
to  the  delectation  of  the  loiterers  about 
the  polls,  for  whenever  things  dragged  hi 
immediately  began  "to  spin  out  a  stock 
of  Indian  yarns."  So  droll  were  they 
that  years  afterward  men  who  listened 
to  Lincoln  that  day  repeated  them  to 
their  friends.  He  had  made  fa  hit  in 
New  Salem,  to  start  with,  and  here,  as 
in  Sangamon  town,  it  was  by  means  of 
his  story-telling. 


LINCOLN'S  RAJL-SPLITTING 
AX  OWNED  IN  MISSOURI. 

(US' 

Sr*ci  vl  Dispatch  to  tbf  Olobi-Djmocbat. 

MONTGOMERY  CITY,  MO..  April  17.- 
Mrs.  SavaJa  Vandaveer  of  this  place  has 
an..ax  ^Ith  whfeh  Abraham  Lincoln  made 
rails.  Then  he  was  workirte  with  her 
rnS le'  L2»B«aBi  Smith,  in  Green  County, 
ind.  Mrs.  Vandaveer  has  lived  In  this 
county  for  about  eightv-five  vears,  al- 
most   her   entire   life. 

••Abraham  Lincoln  and  my  uncle,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  lived  on  adjoining  firms  in 
Indiana,  said  Mrs.  Vandaveer.  "Mr. 
L,inccJn  had  roh-,?  to  Indiana  from  Ken- 
tucky with  UIk  mother  and  settled  near 
Lncle  William's  farms.  He' was  is  years 
old.  tall  and  slender,  a  handy  man  wfth- 
2ni  a?"-  t-"ncle  ^'illiam  employed  him  to 
help  him  make  rails  with  which  to  fence 
his  farm,  and  h,e  furnished  two  axes,  one 
his  own  -  use  and  one  for  Lincoln's 
Hse-  -  ~he  a*  Lincoln  used  has  been  in 
trie  family  ever  since.  The  governor  of 
Illinois  heard  that  my  husband  now 
dead,  had  th|e  ax.  and  during  the  <~htca- 
pf  world's  fair  sent  a  messeneer  to  us 
asking  that  we  place  It  on  exhibition. 
«  e  refused  and  have  not  even  allowed  *t 
to  be  taken  away,  to  be  photographed 
-.r "^  *>»n  the  WHr  br°ke  out."  continued 
Mrs.  Vandaveer.  "my  husband  and  I  vis- 
ited Uncle  William,  who  tfeen  Irvefl  in 
Green  County.  III.  About  that  time  there 
was  much  doubt,  especially  here  in  M*«- 
souri.  that  Uncoln  ever  was  a  rail  spIU- 
!?'•  '  ;Mi  busb«nd  and  rncle  William 
I  discussed   the  matter. 

"Uncle  William  declared  he  worked  be-  ! 
side   Mr.    Lincoln    and   showed    us  the   ax  i 
with  which  Lincoln  worked.     He  declared 
Lincoln    could    look    at    a    tree    and    tell 
"-hethe'r  it  could  be  spilt  easilv 

"  'When  he  set  his  iron  wedge'.'  said  mr 
uncle,  'you  could  grazer  it  would  stay 
there  until  the  lo?  opened.  He  could 
beat  me  all  to  pieces  working  up  tree*  I 
He  worked  hard  and  had  little  to  sav. 
Whep  fee  finished  the  job  he  gave  me  his  • 
ax  and  started  out  in  the  world  and 
finally  entered  politics.'  " 

Mrs.  Vandaveer  says  that  her  husband 
was  given  the  ax  by  her  uncle.  During 
the  war  Mr.  Vandaveer  was  offered  an  ox 
team  for  the  ax.  but  refused  to  part 
with  it.  • 
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16,  and  Judge  Stephen  Logan  was  the 
Springfield  delegate,  carrying  with  him 
lo  the  convention  a  letter  from  Lincoln 
authorizing    the    withdrawal    of    his 
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[Copyright,  1915.  by  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation.] 
ON  May  U>,  18<>0,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  in  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  Chicago. 
A  few  days  before  this  tremendous 
event  Lincoln  had  been  unable  to  find 
a  seat  In  the  Republican  state  conven- 
tion at  Decatur,  111.,  and  had  conse- 
quently remained  on  the  outside  until 
Dick  Oglesby  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  was  not  present. 
Oglesby  said: 

"I  am  informed  that  a  distinguished 
son  of  Illinois  and  one  whom  Illinois 
will  ever  delight  to  honor  is  present, 
and  I  wish  to  move  that  this  body  in- 
vite him  to  a  seat  on  the  stand." 

The  motion  was  carried  with  a  shout. 
and  a  rush  was  made  for  him  where  he 
stood  near  the  door,  and  before  he  was 
conscious  of  what  was  intended  he  was 
taken  bodily  and  passed  forward  over 
the  heads  of  the  dense  throng  to  the 
speakers'  platform,  smiling,  but  a  good 
deal  ruffled. 
A  little  later  on  Oglesby  said: 
"There  is  an  old  Democrat  outside 
■who  has  something  which  he  wishes  to 
present  to  this  convention." 

"Receive  it!"  shouted  the  throng  of 
delegates.  So  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  In  walked  John  Hanks,  bearing  on 
his  shoulder  two  rough  fence  rails, 
from  which  rose  a  banner  inscribed, 
"Two  Rails  From  a  Lot  Made  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks,  In 
the  Sangamon  Bottoms,  In  the  Year 
1830." 

He  was  received  with  yells  of  de- 
light, followed  by  shouts  for  a  speech 
from  Lincoln,  who  rose  somewhat  dif- 
fidently and  said: 

"Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  want  to 
know  something  about  these  rails. 
Well,  It  is  quite  true  that  John  Hanks 
and  I  did  make  rails  in  the  Sangamon 
bottom.  I  don't  know  whether  we 
made  these  particular  rails  or  not.  The 
fact  Is.  I  do  not  think  they  are  a  credit 
to  the  makers.  Rut  1  do  know  this— 
that  I  made  rails  then  and  think  that 
I  can  make  better  ones  than  these 
now." 


After  all  this  skillfully  worked  up 
enthusiasm  the  following  resolution, 
offered  by  John  M.  Palmer,  was  pass- 
ed by  the  convention: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  choice 
of  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois  for 
president,  and  the  delegates  from  tins 
state  to  the  Chicago  convention  are  in- 
structed to  use  all  honorable  means  to 
secure  his  nomination  and  to  cast  ^the 
vote  of  the  state  as  a  unit  for  him." 

Historians  do  not  exactly  agree  that 
Lincoln  had  set  his  ambition  on  this 
nomination.  Herndon  says  that  he 
was  ambitious  and  that  he  did  every- 
thing known  to  practical  politics  and 
within  his  means  to  secure  it. 

Though  Lamon  does  not  dispute 
Herndon's  conclusions  as  to  Lincoln's 
ambition,  he  says  in  his  life  of  the 
Great  Liberator  that  "Lincoln  was  at 
Decatur  as  a  mere  spectator  and  ap- 
pears tojiave  had  no  notion  that  any 
business  relating  to  him  was  to  be 
transacted  that  day." 
•  Among  other  incidents  Lamon  tells 
the  storv  of  the  combination  Lincoln's 
friends  made  with  Simon  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania.  Cameron  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  nomination. 

"Cameron's  power  in  Pennsylvania 
was  more  apparent  than  real,"  de- 
clares the  historian.  On  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  of  the  convention 
friends    of    Cameron    met    friends    of 

Lincoln  at  the  Lincoln  headquarters, 
in  the  Tremont  hotel,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  guarantee  Cameron 
a  place  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  in  the 
event  of  Lincoln  receiving  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  aud  the  ability  of 
Cameron  to  get  the  indorsement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation. 

The  Cameron  men  Immediately  set 
about  capturing  the  Pennsylvania  del- 
egation to  swing  it  to  Lincoln  and  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  by  a  margin  of  six 
votes.  It  is  also  related  that  a  deal  of 
a  similar  kind  was  made  with  Caleb 
I*..  Smith  of  Indiana. 

After  Lincoln's  indorsement  by  the 
Illinois  convention  at  Decatur  political 
events  moved  rapidly  for  him.  The 
national  convention   was  set   for  May 


LINCOLN    ADDBESSES    THE    DECATUir  CON- 
VENTION. 

name  whenever  such  action  seemed  ad- 
visable. 

While  a  number  of  leading  men  took 
an  active  interest  about  the  Lincoln 
headquarters,  David  Davis  was  the 
"business  man  in  charge"  and  "made 
all  the  negotiations." 

Seward  was-  the  leading  candidate 
at  Chicago  on  the  night  before  the  bal- 
loting began. 

Seward  led  on  the  first  ballot,  closely 
followed  by  Lincoln.  On  the  second 
ballot  Lincoln  gained  amazingly,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  roll  call 
he  had  231%  votes,  a  vote  and  a  half 
short  of  the  233  necessary  to  nomina- 
tion. At  that  moment  Delegate  Carter 
of  Ohio  arose  and  switched  four  votes 
from  Chase  to  Lincoln.  A  cannon 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  top  "f 
the  Wigwam,  in  which  the  convention 
was  held,  boomed  the  news  of  Lin- 
coln's nomination  to  the  world.  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  of  Maine  was  then 
named  for  the  vice  presidency,  and 
the  convention  adjourned. 
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The  Story  of  An  Old  Iron 


HE  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington  recently  has  ob- 
tained one  of  the  most  interest- 
Jng  of  Lincoln  relies.  Jt  is  the 
iron  wedge  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln used  away  back  in  the  rail- 
splitting  days  of  his  career.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  possessed 
privately  after  having  been 
found  by  one  Fieldcn  G.  Davis,  the  rail- 
splitting  implement  now  reposes  among  the 
rast  array  of  relics  controlled  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  there  to  give  thrills  to 
;he  visitors  to  Washington  who  revere  the 
nemory  of  Lincoln  and  go  exploring  in  the 
lamous  museum. 

A  lot  of  present-day  folk  who  paw  the  air 
n  their  expressions  of  paternalistic  notions 
ind  their  demands  for  the  government  to 
•egulate  everything  'for  them  from  babyhood 
;o  grandmotherhood,  including  the  rearing 
)f  babies,  daily  amusements,  supply  of  food 
ind  jobs,  and  practically  everything  else, 
night  to  take  a  trip  to  Washington  for  the 
lole  purpose  of  getting  a  good  look  at  that 
ittle  iron  wedge  of  Lincoln's. 
It  might  dawn  upon  them  that  the  great- 
!St  American  got  out  and  hustled  at  the 
lardest  kind  of  daily  labor,  asking  no  gov- 
ernmental petting  or  favors.  The  idea  might 
•ven  soak  into  their  fault-finding  minds  that 
vhat  the  United  States  needs  is  more  hard 
vork  and  less  fancy  reforming. 
Lasers  of  iron  wedges,  big  wooden  mauls, 
id  axes,  have  never  suffered  from  dyspep- 
ia,  obesity,  lung  trouble,  insomnia,  nor  a 
endency  to  keep  butting  into  other  people's 
flairs.  They  are  too  busy  to  bother  with 
hings  of  that  sort.  Possibly  much  of  this 
inrest  talk  of  today  could  be  overcome  if 
ron  wedges  of  the  Lincoln  type  were  again 
o  become  the  prevailing  style. 
It  was  through  the  instrumentality  of 
"ongressman  John  A.  Elston  of  California 
hat  the  Smithsonian  Institution  came  into 
tossession  of  the  relic. 

MR.  ALLEN'S  OWNERSHIP 

When  Henry  W.  Allen,  of  Berkeley,  Calif., 
>ne  of  Mr.  Elston's  constituents,  learned 
hat  Speaker  Gillett  had  honored  Mr.  Elston 
kith  an  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
■oard  of  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Tnstitu- 
ion  at  Washington,  he  immediately  sought 
lis  aid  in  having  the  wedge  given  a  perma- 
ent  home  in  that  world-famed  museum.  Mr. 
dlen  had  been  the  owner  of  the  wedge  for 
ntore   than  30  years. 

The  history  of  the  wedge  and  the  evi- 
ence  of  the  genuineness  of  Lincoln's  orig- 
aal  ownership  and  use  of  it  are  brought  to 
ight  in  affidavits  sworn  to  by  those  who 
iave  had  most  directly  to  do  with  it  since 
fcs  possession  by  Lincoln  himself.  Mr.  Allen, 
:i  conveying  the  relic  to  the  Smithsonian 
nstitution,  submitted  with  the  gift  his  own 
nd  the  other  affidavits,  and  these  are  on 
xhibition  with  the  wedge. 
"I,  Henry  Allen,  of  Berkeley,  Alameda 
ounty,  state  of  California,"  Mr.  Allen  de- 
toses,  "hereby  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian 
nstitution,  Washington,  D.  C,  all  my  right, 
itle  and  interest  in  an  iron  wedge  and  affi- 
lavits  which  accompany  it  and  authenticate 
t  as  having  once  been  owned  by  Abraham 
^incoln." 
He  obtained  the  wedge,  his  affidavit  sets 
orth,  from  Mrs.  Davis,  wife  of  Fielden  G. 
Davis,  after  she  had  sent  word  to  him  early 
n  1887  that  she  desired  to  dispose  of  it.  Mr. 
Davis  had  found  it  unde*  the  floor  of  the 
>ld  brick  dwelling  house  of  Mentor  Graham, 
leceased,  near  New  Salem,  111.  At  the  time 
)f  the  transfer  of  the  relic  from  Mrs.  Davis 
o  Mr.  Allen,  the  latter  was  a  member  of 


the   Illinois  House  of  Representatives  and 
Jived  at  Kiikwood,  Warren  county.  111. 

"I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "this  wedge  to 
be  a  genuine  souvenir  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  transfer  it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion that  it  may  have  a  permanent  abiding 
place." 

LINCOLN  CHISELS  INITIALS 

John  Q.  Spears,  "of  the  village  of  Tallula 
in  the  county  of  Menard  and  state  of  Illi- 
nois, of  lawful  age,  being  upon  oath  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,"  made  affidavit  on 
February  3rd,  1887,  that  "I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  deceased, 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  as  early 
as  the  year  183.1  or  1834,  at  a  time  when  said 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  living  in  the  village  of 
New  Salem  in  the  county  of  Sangamon,  now 
Menard,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  and  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  his 
during  all  the  years  thereafter  until  his 
assassination  in  April,  I860,  and  since  that 
day  I  have  revered  his  memory. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  many  years  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  my  father's  (George  Spears' 
house  in  Clary's  Grove  in  said  county  of 
Sangamon,  now  Menard.  I  distinctly  recol- 
lect an  occasion  when  _  was  in  the  black- 
smith shop  of  one  Joshua  Miller  of  the  vil- 
lage of  New  Salem  aforesaid,  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  into  said  blacksmith  shop,  and 
after  some  conversation  asked  Mr.  Miller 
to  cut  his  (Lincoln's!  initials  in  an  iron 
wedge  which  he,  Lincoln,  then  held  in  his 
hand,  to  which  Mr.  Miller  replied  he  could  , 
not  do  it  as  he  was  no  scholar. 

"Thereupon  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  Mr.  Mil-  j 
ler:    'Let  me  have  your  hammer  and  cold- 
chisel  and  I  will  cut  them  myself.' 

"Thereupon  the  aforesaid  Miller  gave  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  the  cold-chisel  and  hammer,  and 
I  stood  by  and  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  with  said 
hammer  and  cold-chisel  .cut  and  make  the 
letters   'A'   and   'L'   upon  said   iron  wedge. 
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These  facts  and  colloquy  above  related  as 
occurring  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler are  vividly  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

"I  have  seen  the  iron  wedge  now  in  the 
possession  of  F.  G.  Davis,  Esq.,  said  to  have 
been  found  under  the  old  brick  dwelling 
house  of  Mentor  Graham,  deceased,  near 
New  Salem,  and  have  carefully  examined 
the  'A  L'  cut  thereon,  and  I  verily  believe 
them  to  be  the  identical  letters  so  cut  and 
made  by  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  and  at 
the  time  mentioned. 

"I  further  depose  and  say  that  I  have  no 
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THE   IRON   WEDGE   ABRAHAM   LINCOLN,  THE  RAIL  SPLITTER,  USED 


interest  or  motive  in  making  the  foregoing 
\ statements  and  subscribing  my  name  under 
oath  thereto  otiier  than  the  perpetuation 
of  a  truthful  history  of  this  genuine  me- 
mento, as  I  believe,  of  the  lamented  Lincoln." 

LINCOLN  AS  GRAHAM'S  PUPIL 

A  daughter  of  Mentor  Graham,  Mrs.  Lizzio 
H.  Bell,  of  Menard  county.  111.,  subsequently 
made  an  affidavit  supporting  that  of  Mr. 
Spears.  Mentor  Graham  was  "a  warm  and 
constant  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  the 
daughter  testified,  adding  that  she,  too. 
knew  "the  late  President  as  far  back  as 
she  can  remember,"  for  "Mr.  Lincoln  was 
frequently  at  my  fat  tier's,  house,  sometimes 
as  a  visitor  and  other  times  as  a  student." 
Mr.  Graham  was  a  school  teacher,  and  under 
I  his  tutelage  Lincoln  studied  English  gram- 
mar and  surveying. 

"And  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  my  fa- 
ther's house,"  Mrs.  Bell  deposed,  "he  would 
help  and  assist  about  the  work  about  the 
house  and  the  premises.  T  also  remember 
that  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  my  father's 
house  he  owned  and  had  in  his  possession  an 
iron  wedge,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  finally 
left  my  father's  house,  in  some  settlement 
between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  my  fattier,  the 
said  iron  wedge  was  left  in  the  possession 
of  my  father,  and  was  afterwards  well  knov  a 
by  the  family  as  the  'Lincoln  wedge.'" 

According  to  Mrs.  Bell,  the  wedge  was 
•lost  under  t ho  floor  and  covered  with  de- 
bris during  the  course  of  the  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  Graham  dwelling  in 
i  1812  or  1811  This  was  where  it  was  recov« 
:  ered  by  Mr.  Davis.  Of  the  finding  of  the 
wedge,  Joseph  Arnold,  15  years  old,  and  John 
Arnold,  20  years  old,  who  lived  in  the  Gra- 
ham house  at  the  time,  testified  in  affidavits 
sworn  to  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Bell  signed 
her  testimony.     The  finding  of  the  wedge 

(Concluded  on  page  9) 
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University  of  Arkansas 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
FAYETTEVILLE 


Department  of 
.Journalism  and  News  Bureau 


February  9,  1928 


Mr.  P.  L.  Rowland, Manager, 
personnel  and  Planning  Dept. , 
Lincoln  National  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Dear  Mr .  Rowland : 


LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  INS.  CO. 
F.  L.  ROWLAND 


RE  W  1      1928  £*Q 

FOLLOW  UP   MO.   DAY 


The  leading  article  in  the  February  number 
of  The  American  Magazine  is  one  about  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
attempts  to  prove ,  among  other  things ,  that  Lincoln  was  not 
a  noted  rail  splitter.  If  you  have  not  already  read  the 
article,  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  interested  in  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  traditional 
connection  between  your  company  and  Abraham  Lincoln  but  I  do 
recall  that  one  of  your  publications,  called  "The  Rail  Splitter," 
pictures  Lincoln  in  accordance  with  the  popular  conception  that 
he  was  a  great  rail  splitter. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  your  publicity  man 
might  also  be  interested  in  the  American  Magazine's  article. 
If  he  could  obtain  from  some  official  of  the  Lincoln  Life 
Insurance  Company  statements  proving  that  Lincoln  was  a  noted 
rail  splitter,  as  most  people  believe,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  good  story  for  the  newspapers  especially  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  birthday. 

rerhaps  my  suggestion  comes  a  little  late 
for  you  to  get  out  any  stories  about  the  matter,  but  I  have 
just  read  the  article  and  thought  I  would  call  it  to  your 
attention. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


K.  F.  He wins, 
NEWS  BUREAU. 


P.  S. If  Tom  Skelton  is  within  hollowing  distance  of  you, 

I  wish  you  would  tell  him  he  owes  me  a  letter. KFK. 


fcnJ  \^dl* 


tfarch  t,  1928 


Mr.  K*  F«  Hewings 

Department  of  Journalism  and  Hews  Bureau 

University  of  Arkansas 

Fayetteville,  Ark* 

My  dear  **r*  ^ewingsl 

I  have  just  recently  become 
associated  with  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Co*  as  director  of  historical  research  and  your 
comment  in  a  letter  to  our  Mr,  Howl and  has  been 
called  to  my  attention* 

The  magazine  article  in  the  American  Magazine 
for  February  to  which  you  hawser  e<8er  red  has  been  read 
with  interest  and  especially  that  portion  which  deals 
with  Abraham  ^incoln  as  a  n  Rail  splitter* 

I  copy  from  aa  autobiographical  sketch  made 
by  Lincoln  in  1860  the  following  excerpt i 

"Abraham  though  very  young  was  large  of  his 
age,  and  had  an  ax  put  into  his  hand  at  once)  and  from 
that  unyll  his  twenty  third  year  he  was  almost 
constantly  handling  that  most  useful  instrument*  less 
of  course  in  harvesting  and  plowing  seasons*" 

This  suems  to  settle  the  matter  so  definitely 
that  it  need  not  be  discussed* 

wetthank  you  very  much  for  calling  our 
attention  to  this  matter  and  would  appreciate  any  other 
information  with  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
you  feel  we  should  know* 

Respectfully  yours. 


*2>  * 


Railsplitter  or  Pole? 

By    Carl    ScKurz    Lowden 


CCOLN,  just  turned  twenty-one,  felt 
ashamed  of  his  rough  pioneer  clothing 
after  he  had  moved  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Lincoln  family  from  Indiana  into 
Illinois.  He  had  driven  a  yoke  of  oxen,  for 
horse  teams  were  scarce.  He  wore  a  coonskin 
cap,  a  jeans  jacket,  and  trousers  of  buckskin. 

Now  the  trouble  lay  in  those  trousers. 
They  had  to  be  washed,  and  every  time  they 
were  washed  they  shrank.  The  offending 
garment  had  already  drawn  well  above  Lin- 
coln's shoe  tops  and  seemed  ambitious  to 
become  knee-length.  The  young  man  wanted 
a  decent  suit,  but  he  had  no  money.  Perhaps 
he  could  barter  his  labor  for  a  suit  of  home- 
spun; he  had  a  real  knack  as  a  rail  splitter, 
and  at  least  he  could  try. 

"I  sure  can  split  rails,"  he  told  Nancy 
Miller,  a  Macon  County  seamstress.  "I've 
split  'em  back  in  Indiana,  an'  I  can  split  'em 
here.    Do  you  happen  to  need  any?" 

"Yes,  I've  got  a  field  or  two  that  oughter 
be  fenced." 

"Maybe  we  can  make  a  deal,"  Abe  sug- 
gested. 

Nancy  looked  her 
would-be  customer  over 
carefully.  He  was  lean 
and  lanky,  over  six  feet 
tall.  She  saw  that  an  ex- 
tra amount  of  material 
would  be  required  for  a 
suit  to  fit  the  slim,  awk- 
ward giant  shaped  so 
startlingly  like  the  rails 
thai  he  could  split. 

"It  will  take  three  and  a 
half  yards  of  cloth,"  she 
answered.  "I'll  make  the 
suit  if  you  will  split  four 
hundred  rails  for  each 
yard.  That  will  be  four- 
teen hundred  in  all." 

"That's  all  right,"  Abe 
agreed.  "I'll  start  on  the 
rails  to-dny,  an'  I  reckon 
you  can  begin  the  weaving 
any  time  you  want." 

The  woman's  wood  lot 
was  a  full  three  miles 
from  the  Lincoln  cabin. 
Abe  trudged  the  distance 
each  morning  and  each 
evening.  Before  the 
others  in  the  cabin  had 
risen  Abe  would  be  at  work 
sinking  his  ax  in  the  log 
timber,  and  he  would  not 
quit  to  go  home  until 
darkness  was  at  hand. 
Weeks  passed  in  this 
fashion  before  Abe  com- 
pleted his  job  and  got  the 
new  suit. 


Courtesy  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  heroic  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Hoosier  Youth,  was 
dedicated  September  16,  1932, 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Paul 
Manship,  the  sculptor,  presents 
the  young  pioneer  with  the  ax  at 
his  side  as  a  symbol  of  his  rail- 
splitter  daps;  the  book  symbol- 
izes his  intellectual  faculties; 
the  dog  his  sympathy  and  pro- 
tective instinct 


Many  years  afterward  Abe  Lincoln  moved 
again.  But  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  wear 
a  coonskin  cap,  a  jeans  jacket,  or  buckskin 
trousers  that  had  the  distressful  habit  of 
shrinking.  He  was  well  dressed.  The  ox  team 
had  been  displaced  by  a  special  train  which 
took  the  "Westerner"  from  Illinois  to  Wash- 
ington, the  nation's  capital.  The  people  had 
decided  that  Abe  Lincoln  should  live  in  the 
White  House  and  serve  them  as  their  Presi- 
dent. 

The  nickname  of  "Rail  Splitter"  still  clung 
to  him.  He  was  still  tall  like  a  beanpole,  still 
gaunt  like  those  rails.  He  liked  people.  He 
could  meet  anyone  at  any  time,  and  put  him 
at  his  ease.  The  high  office  he  held  did  not 
spoil  him  or  cause  him  to  put  on  grand  airs. 
He  remained  simple  and  unaffected,  one  of 
the  common  people  from  whom  he  came. 

AMONG  Lincoln's  many  friends  was  a  for- 
**  eign  ambassador,  representing  one  of  the 
central    European    nations,    at    Washington. 
He  had   traveled  extensively,  and  he  spoke 
our  language  well.     Any- 
one who  did  not  know  this 
man's    nationality    would 
have    been    hard    put    to 
guess  his  identity,  for  he 
was  really  a  man  of  the 
world. 

"If  I  did  not  know  what 
country  you  were  from," 
Lincoln  told  him  one  day 
when  they  were  walking 
and  talking  together,  "I 
think  T  should  he  puzzled 
to  assign  your  nation- 
ality." 

The  man's  cosmopoli- 
tanism must  have  fasci- 
nated Lincoln,  for  he 
turned  the  issue  upon 
himself. 

"If  you  did  not  know 
that  1  am  an  American," 
he  quizzed  h  i  s  m  u  c  h 
traveled  friend,  while  his 
eyes  twinkled  at  the  idea, 
"what  would  vou  take  me 
for?" 

"I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," the  ambassador  re- 
plied wittily,  "if  I  under- 
stood that  you  were  not  an 
American,  I  should  cer- 
tainly take  you  for  a  Pole." 
Lincoln  relished  a  good 
joke,  even  if  it  was  a  pun 
and  he  the  butt  of  it.  And 
the  two  men  laughed 
hilariously  at  the  Rail 
Splitter's  new-found  na- 
tionality. 


Lincoln  Said  He  Split  Few  Rails 

Believes  He  Got  Undue  Credit — Fond  of  Trees  But  Liked 
I'll  em  Best  When  Bare 


THE   OLD   GARDENER    SAYS: 


LINCOLN  liked  trees  best  when 
they  were  not  in  leaf. 
Today,  as  we  observe  his 
birthday,  we  may  study  trees  in 
their  dormant  state  as  he  preferred 
them.  The  average  tree  lover  is 
prone  to  forget  the  cooling  shade, 
the  beautiful  blooms  or  luxuriant 
leafage  of  summer,  when  winter 
comes  around. 

We  rarely  hear  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln associated  with  trees.  But  he 
was  a  close  observer  of  nature.  Ac- 
cording to  Noah  Brooks,  a  news- 
paperman of  that  day  and  friend  of 
Lincoln,  he  used  natural  objects  to 
complete  his  similes.  "Into  the  alem- 
bic of  his  mind,"  wrote  Brooks, 
"everything  was  received,  to  be 
brought  forth  again  in  aphorism, 
parable  or  trenchant  saying." 

Studied  Tree  Shapes  When  Bare 

In  company  with  Brooks  in  Vir- 
ginia after  a  heavy  snow,  Lincoln 
remarked,  "I  like  trees  best  when 
they  are  not  in  leaf,  as  their  anat- 
omy can  then  be  studied."  He  called 
attention  to  a  leafless  tree  against 
the  sky  and  pointing  to  the  fine  net- 
work of  shadows  cast  on  the  snow 
by  the  branches  and  twigs,  he  said 
that  was  the  profile  of  the  tree. 

The  next  day  someone  discussed 
with  Lincoln  the  difference  between 
character  and  reputation.  Lincoln 
— looking  at  Brooks  as  though  to  re- 
mind him  of  their  discussion  on  the 
previous  day — observed,  "Perhaps  a 
man's  character  is  like  a  tree  and 
his  reputation  like  the  shadow.  The 


shadow  is  what  we  think  it;  the  tree 
is  the  real  thing." 

On  another  occasion,  wrote 
Brooks,  in  riding  through  a  wood 
in  Virginia,  Lincoln  ohserved  a  vine 
which  wrapped  a  tree  in  its  luxur- 
iant growth.  "Yes,"  said  Lincoln 
"that  is  very  beautiful,  but  that  vine 
is  like  certain  habits  of  men;  it  dec- 
orates the  ruins  that  it  makes." 
Rail  Fences  Not  in  His  Line 

Talking  about  woodcraft,  Lincoln 
said  that  although  he  had  had  undue 
credit  for  rail  splitting,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  fell  a  tree.  He  said  he 
did  not  remember  splitting  many 
rails  in  his  life  and  rail  fences  were 
not  in  his  line  at  all,  though  he  was 
proud  of  his  record  as  a  woodsman. 

Lincoln  was  once  reminded  that 
he  had  authenticated  some  rails  as 
of  his  splitting,  during  the  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin  campaign.  "No  I 
didn't,"  he  replied.  "Thev  brought 
those  rails  in  where  I  was,  with  a 
great  hurrah  and  what  I  did  say 
was  that  if  I  ever  split  anv  rails  on 
the  piece  of  ground  that  those  rails 
came,  from  fand  I  was  not  sure 
whether  I  had  or  not),  I  was  sure 
those  were  the  rails." 

Trees  at  this  season  may  not  sug- 
gest fanciful  figures  of  speech  to  all 
as  they  did  to  Lincoln.  But  their 
observance  now  in  leafless  garb 
holds  much  of  interest  for  those  who 
study  them,  be  it  with  a  view  of 
getting  suggestions  for  spring  plant- 
ing or  the  sheer  joy  of  noting  their 
manifold  variations  in  bark  and 
twig. 
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How  Abe  REALLY  Split  Rails 


W^-S.     >3 


A  wedge  is  used  to  start  a  split  in  windfall  walnut 


Opening    is    widened    with    wooden  "glut"  and   hardwood   maul 
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More  gluts  are  driven  in,  log  cracks  wider 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  usually 
pictured  or  thought  of  as  split- 
ting rails  with  an  ax.  Rails  for 
the  fences  around  frontier  farm- 
steads just  weren't  split  with 
an  ax,  tho  that  useful  tool  was 
employed  in  felling  trees  and 
trimming  the  logs  and  rails. 

An  iron  wedge,  wooden 
wedges  called  "gluts,"  an  iron 
sledge  hammer,  and  a  heavy 
wooden  maul  made  of  dogwood 
or  a  hardwood  burl  were  the 
implements  used  to  split  fence 
rails  in  Lincoln's  lime.  The 
wood  of  oak.  walnut  or  poplar 
trees,  split  into  rails  4  inches 
across,  was  the  usual  material 
for  the  picturesque  fences  of 
the  pioneers. 

The  rail  splitter  in  accom- 
panying pictures  is  Terrence 
O'.M  alley,  photographed  by 
George  McCormack  while  prac- 
ticing the  ancient  art  near  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.  McCormack,  a  his- 
tory buff,  explained: 

"Before  the  cross-cut  saw 
came  into  use,  trees  were  felled 
and  cut  into  10  or  12  foot 
lengths  with  an  ax.  A  good  man 
working  alone  could  make  150 
rails  a  day  on  the  average. 
With  the  cross-cut,  two  men 
working  together  could  rack  up 
500  rails  a  day. 

"Rail-splitting  contests,  tho, 
brought  out  phenomenal  per- 
formances. Ebenezer  W.  Earl 
of  Windham,  O.,  was  the  cham- 
pion for  1850.  Working  12  hours, 
Earl  split  600  rails,  for  which 
he  was  paid  75  cents!'' 
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Final  blow  splits  log  into  fence  rails. 


Jun^  12,  v>*n 


"Hear  Dr.  ^Vely, 


Several  months  ago  when  T  visited  with  you  at  your  museum,  T  told  you 
of  sn  account  on  /braham  Lincoln  written  by  one  of  our  citizens  of  TT^bash 
oounty. 

In  our  local  museum  r^.   the  Journals  of  "^lijeh  Hackleman.  T  hsve  Vf  ^~ 
doing  some  work  with  these  Journals  and  have  just  heen  able  to  finish  co^yinp 
+he  entries  on  Lincoln  for  you.  There  isn*t  rueh  but  maybe  i+  will  vave 
some  value  for  you, 

Several  months  ago  T  asked  you  if  yon  ha^  any  records  on  appointments 
made  by  Lincoln.  ry  great-grP8t-c'-'an^r,ather,  Lewis  TToodvprd,  was  a npointed 
postmaster  to  a  community  in  ^'i^pouri  by  Lincoln.  u,>  was  fro~   the  pawe 
area  of  Ohio  (],erven   county)  as  Tom  Corwin.   If  yon  could  or  do  have  sny 
copies  of  such  en   appointment,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  of  thenu 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  trouble  and  T  hon=  that  +he 
enclosed  information  is  useful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

^onald  L.  Woodward 
574  Ferry 
Wabash,  T^.  4.6Q02 


Sketch  of  Elijah  Hackleman 

Among  the  prominent  figures  of  Wabash  County  history  stands  foremost 
the  first  historian  of  the  county,  Elijah  Hackleman.  vrom  1835,  until  his 
death  in  1901,  Hackleman's  life  was  deeply  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
Wabash  county.  At  first  he  was  nothing  -:ore  then  rn  observer  traveling 
through  the  county  looking  for  goo-1  lend  to  buy.  Later,  after  settling 
here,  he  served  as  county  surveyor,  clerk  of  the  Wabash  Circuit  Court, 
and  as  senator  to  the  State  legislature.  Perhaps  bis  most  lasting  service 
to  the  county  was  Ms  recorded  observations  of  the  events  sn^  personalities 
of  Wabash  county  anr1  the  other  communities  he  visited  left  to  us  in  his 
Journals. 

Elijah  Hackleman  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Indians,  on  October  18, 
1£17.  His  parents  wore  Abraham  enr>  Margaret  Tyner  Hackleman,  Tn  February 
of  1821,  the  family  moved  to  ^ush  county  and  settled  on  +he  banks  of  Little 
Flat  Rock  river  approximately  +hree  rile?  from  present  day  rushville.  Tt 
was  here  that  Elijah  Hackleman  spent  Ms  formative  years. 

In  1235,  the  family  again  moved  westward.  This  time  to  "orpsn  county, 
Illinois.  Here  Hackleman  became  acquainted  with  cter^hen  A,  Douglas  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  among  others.  T-<ith  an  older  brother,  Abner  Faeklemsn,  he 
journeyed  even  further  west  into  the  present  Cts+e  of  Iowa  in  search  of 
lane  to  settle  on.  In  IB36,  h.p  received  a  le+ter  from  Ms  brother,  T)r. 
James  Hackleman  describing  the  environs  of  Wabash  county.  T-v  was  so 
impressed  that  he  determined  +0  visit  tip  brother  ?*)'*   ^ee  the  e^ea  "'"or 
himself.   Iowa  had  not  impressed  him  sufficiently  to  settle  +h°r<B. 

The  et+eched  is  a  segment  of  the  Journals  that  he  has  left  us.  Original 
spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  retained  as  he  wrote  it. 

Ronald  I.  ,Toodward 


recollections  of  Our  Illinois  "or-s  -  -Tune   1?36 
pp.    207-8  and  p.   210 
Heckleman  Scrap  Pook  #2,   l£6l 

(p.  207) 

Short  es   was  our  stay  in  the  valley  or   the  Sau^a^n,  t  have  many 
pleasant  recollections  of  our  sojourn  in  I835  and  l*>3f  *n  +  het  beautiful 

lend  of  Prairies. 

And  the  subsequent  noli+iop.1  events  that  have  taken  pl^c^  in  the  ni story 
of  our  Country,  have  served  to  establish  no^p  r'r^ly   on  the  tablet  op   my 
memory,  sone  o^  the  incidents  or   those  parly  ^eys. 

It  vps  at  this  tlr'e,  that  I  first  heard  the  ne^°  oc   e  bright  young 
lawyer,  who  lived  down  at  Jacksonville  end  who  was  then  ^1?36}  a  C8ndidetef 
I  believe  for  the  first  time  for  the  Legislature  and  was  Elected,  Who  in 

after  yeprs  was  known  as  +  he 

T-Ton.  Stephen  A  ^ouc-les, 

United   States  (Senator  fro7-  the   'state   of  Illinois  and   o"°  emon^  tv,o  rost 
illustrious  men  of  his  times 

And  ten  or  twelve  ^iles  ^est   o*"  our  home,   across  the  prairie,   tvi°re  vps 
situated   on  the   south  west  side,   of  the  Sanpanon  P.iver,  a   small  village 
marked   on  our  nocket-puide   (Mitchels  M?p)  by  the  nrme  of  *W  '"elcn. 

At  that  day  there  was  nothing   (prge  203)   connected  with  this  vilVpe 
to  make  it  more  distinguished  than  eny  o^  the  other  surrounding  towns, 
that  dotted   the  mat)  of  the   new  Country. 

And  New  Salon  es  s  town,  was  r   failure,   rr.d   hps  long  since  fpd«sd  awry 
fro1",  the  list  of  towns,   and   is  numbered  among  the  thinps  that  Wei*e«     And 
the   site  o^  its  location,   can  now  be   round   about  two  milerr  south  of  the 
present  town  of  Peter burg  in  Msnard  Count v,   and  yeprs  afterward  p   new  town 
of  the   seme   name   sprang  up  on  tho  ^apt   side   of  t^e  piver. 

And   New  Salem  at  my  time   of  acquaintance  with  it  consisted   o^  t    few 
houses  of  primitive  style,  rnd  principle  style,  sndrr^ncinle  among  them, 
was  the  village   grocery,  where  the  Post  office  was  Vept.     £nd   the  Post- 
master,  then  a  young  rugged  pioneer  of  the  Western  type,   pnd  was  just 
coming  into  notoriety.     Ne  was  then  a  member  o**  the   legislature  end  ?   candidate 
for  Peelection,  and  had  been  Captain  of  Militia,   and   had   served   for  a   +ime 
in  the  Black  Fewk  War, 

But   it  was  the  devellooment   of  after  yeprp   that  unrolded   xo  the  World, 
the  fact  that  our  village  Post  *%ster,  was  no  other  than  the  renowncled 

Abraham  Lincoln 
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who  ve0  eftervrarr's  nresir^nt  of   +  hp  TTnitod    r+p  +  ps,   pnr1  Whose  ^istorv  Is 
Co-^rtensive  with  the  irorld,   end  n-^eds  no  comment  fror  my  nen.    .    .    . 

(p.210) 

And  here  T  mlgtit  sey,  were  it  necessary,  that  T  too,  was  s  flail 

Splitter  In  the  valley  of  Sangamon,  eLmo?+  contemporaneous  with  Abraham 

Lincoln.     But  of  my  rail   splitting®  the  world   has  been  entirely  ipnorsnt 
end   slveys  would   hsve  remainer1   so,   hed  T  not  told   It  myself. 

Tfy  Palls  wer^  made  for  Blair  en^  Cunningham   "n  "^rpan,  now  Cpss, 
County,   end  Lincolns  Fells  were  me^e  e   few  riles  above  in  ^anpemon  Co. 
And  when  T  was  at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  T'sy  l££0,  T  sew  sore  of 
those  very  identical  Pells  made  by  "Old  Abe"  on  exhibition  at  the  wigwam 
end   from  their  rugged   ap^eerence  indicated   the+  they  hed   seen  herd   service. 
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July  8,   1977 


Mr.  Ronald  L.  VJoodward 
57^  Ferry  Street 
Wabash,  IN  U6992 

Dear  Mr.  Woodward: 

Thank  you  for  the  items  from  the  Hackleman  journals.   In 
return,  I  can  say  only  this  to  help  you  with  your  great-great- 
grandfather promblem:   postmasters  for  fourth-class  (small) 
towns  were  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Republican 
Congressman  for  the  district.   If  it  was  a  Democratic  district, 
they  were  chosen  by  consultation  with  a  local  Republican  "toss." 
The  first-and  second-class  offices  went  in  accordance,  usually, 
with  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  Senators  from  the  stat<  . 
To  be  able  to  explain  the  appointment  fully  and  ascertain  the 
precise  degree  of  Lincoln's  involvement  will  require  knowing  the 
town  i in  Missouri,  the  district's  representation,  and.  any  scrap 
..of  information  about  his  political  career  before  and  after. 

Yours  truly, 


Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr, 
MEN/slm 
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That  Love  Affair":  Did  William  Makepeace  Thayer 
Nearly  Uncover  the  Mary  Owens  Romance? 


Early  in  the  summer  of  1862,  a  Boston  publishing  firm, 
Walker,  Wise,  and  Company,  asked  William  Makepeace 
Thayer  to  write  a  book  for  boys  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  early 
life.  Thayer,  a  Congregationalist  minister  from 
Massachusetts,  was  already  locally  famous  for  his  boys' 
biography  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  called  The  Bobbin  Boy. 
Walker,  Wise,  and  Company  gave  Thayer  some  letters  and 
documents  by  John  Locke  Scripps,  the  Chicago  author  of  one 
of  the  earliest  campaign  biographies  of  Lincoln,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  task.  Thayer  planned  to  use  the  successful  Bobbin 
Boy  as  a  model.  He  would  tell  "the  actual  early  life"  of  Lincoln 
as  "a  story,  the  imagination  doing  nothing  more  than  to 
connect  facts  in  the  most  natural  way."  This  style  was  "more 
taking  with  the  young"  and 
allowed  Thayer  to  follow  a 
tested  formula,  inserting  only 
the  facts  of  another  man's 
life.  Thayer's  object  was  "to 
show  that  'the  boy  is  father  of 
the  man,'  showing  the  young 
that  pluck  and  not  luck  makes 
the  man,  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  patience, 
perseverence,  application 
sobriety,  honesty  &c." 

After  about  a  month  of 
work  on  the  book,  Thayer 
read  a  letter  written  from 
Lincoln's  old  Illinois  friend, 
Orville  Hickman  Browning, 
to  his  publisher,  Mr.  Wise.  It 
emboldened  him  to  write 
Browning  on  July  18th,  to 
inquire  about  more  details  of 
the  President's  early  life. 
Thayer's  letter,  now  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at 
the  Library  of  Congress, 
reveals  in  detail  the  origins  of 
his  fabulously  popular  work 
on  Lincoln. 

The  didactic  author  asked 
first  about  Lincoln's 
schooling: 

The     President     went     to 

school  some  in  Kentucky  be- 
fore he  moved  to  Indiana[.] 

There  is  where  I  want  to 

begin  the  story  of  his  life.  Is 

it  possible  for  me  to  learn 

any  thing  about  his  father's 

employment  then,  in  what 

kind   of  a  house  he  lived, 

how     poor    they    were, 


FIGURE  1.  This  illustration  from  Thayer's  book 
showed  the  pioneer  boy  cutting  down  a  tree  with  his 
father  in  the  Indiana  wilderness. 


whether  he  went  to  school  in  a  house  built  for  a  school, 

was  his  father's  house  &  was  the  school  house  of  logs? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  town  where  he  was  born? 

Like   Scripps,   Thayer   was   a   sturdy    Republican,   and   he 

naturally  seized  on  the  story  of  the  Lincolns'  departure  from 

Kentucky.  "His  life  by  Mr.  Scripps,"  Thayer  continued,  "says 

that  his  father  left  Kentucky  because  slavery  oppressed  the 

poor  whites  —  could  I  learn  any  facts  about  that?"  Lincoln 

had  actually  told  Scripps  that  his  father  left  Kentucky  "partly 

on  account  of  slavery;  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty 

in  land  titles  in  K[entuck]y."  Thayer  would  continue  to  stress 

the  antislavery  theme  which  appealed  to  Republicans. 

As  an  Easterner,  Thayer  was  anxious  for  the  details  of  life 

on  the  frontier.  He  wanted  to 
know  about  Lincoln's  rolling 
logs  and  "going  to  huskings." 
He  also  sought  information 
about  those  things  which 
made  frontier  life  more 
civilized.  He  asked  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  "any 
of  his  pastors  or  teachers."  He 
made  a  special  point  of  asking 
for  "Any  facts  relating  to  his 
temperance  principles,  & 
resisting  temptations  to 
drink."  Descriptions  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  heavy 
drinking  before  the  rise  of  the 
temperance  movement  and 
admonitions  against  drink- 
ing would  form  a  principal 
theme  in  Thayer's  Lincoln 
biography. 

Thayer  wanted  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the 
Lincolns'  neighbors  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  He  especially  desired 
the  address  of  Lincoln's 
stepmother,  for  he  would 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  mother  and 
stepmother  in  Lincoln's 
home.  Thayer  had  already 
written  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
but  received  no  reply.  He  told 
Browning  that  he  would  like 
to  correspond  with  her  or,  at 
least,  with  the  Lincolns' 
eldest  son,  Robert. 

One  of  Thayer's  questions 
was  extraordinary: 

That  love   affair  —   I 
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Splitter 


IN  THE  spring  of  I860  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  were  meet- 
'  ing  at  Decatur.  Suddenly,  on  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
an  old  man  appeared  with  two  fence  rails  which  supported 
a  banner  inscribed:  "Abraham  Lincoln — the  Rail  Candidate 
for  President  in  I860."  Then  and  there,  amid  wild  cheers, 
Lincoln  became  the  "Rail-Splitter."  Throughout  the  cam- 
paign, and  long  afterward,  the  sobriquet  clung  to  him. 

Nor  was  it  inappropriate.  As  a  youth  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  Lincoln  had  split  rails,  thousands  of  them,  and  his  great 
strength  made  him  unusually  proficient  at  the  task.  Even  at 
New  Salem,  where  he  lived  from  1831  to  1837,  he  occasion- 
ally "hired  out"  as  a  farm  laborer  and  engaged  in  this  com- 
monest of  frontier  occupations.  Thus  the  artist  has  pictured 
him,  swinging  his  maul  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Sangamon 
in  the  cool  dawn  of  a  summer  day.  Doubtless  he  was  grateful 
for  the  end  of  the  day,  and  certainly  he  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  task  at  which  he  worked  would  one  day  furnish  a 
meaningful  symbol  to  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Librarian, 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

NO  RAIL-SPLITTER 


Ex-Senator    John  Conness    of  California 

Adds  His  Testimony  in  Contradiction 

of  the  Popular  Accepted  Story. 

Boston  Republic. 
"Lincoln  was  not  a  rail-splitter.  He  oit-c 
told  me  he  had  never  split  a  ral!  in  his 
life,"  said  John  Conness,  when  asked  the 
other  day,  to  celebrate  remlntsoently  the 
martyr  President's  birthday.  Mr.  Conness, 
who  was  during  the  war  T-nlted  States  sen- 
ator from  California,  and  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  eight  pallbearers  at  Llncoln'9 
funeral,  now  lives  in  this  city  In  the  Mat- 
tapan    district. 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  "It  is  a  vain  proceed- 
ing to  try  to  correct  a  popular  error  which 
has  universal  acceptance.  Canon  Karrar,  In 
a  eulogy  of  General  Grant,  made  a  pointed 
reference  to  this  popular  error  concerning 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Practically  every  one  be- 
lieves that  in  the  beginning  of  his  life  he 
once  made  his  living  that  way.  The  people 
believed  it  when  he  was  among  them,  and 
now  when  his  life  and  times  are  lost  in 
the  dimness  of  fable  the  story  might  be  Im- 
possible to  correct. 

"Then,  after  all,  why  should  we  correct, 
it?  Lincoln  had  one  opportunity  that  I  know 
of  to  do  so.  and  thought  best  not  to  inter- 
fere. So  far  as  it  signifies  that  he  was  one 
of  the  many  humble  people  who  populated 
the  West,  and  grew  to  the  highest  estate  in 
his   land,    It    may    be   accepted. 

"I  recall  distinctly  the  occasion  on  which 
Lincoln  tojd  me  about  the  rail-splitting.  I 
was  nt  the  AVhlte  House  one  morning  by  ap- 
pointment, discussing  some  official  matter, 
and  by  degrees  our  conversation  drifted  into 
other  channels.  John  Hay,  then  the  assist- 
ant secretary,  came  In  for  a  second  with 
some  papers,  among  which  was  one  of  the 
weeklies  of  the  day  with  some  picture  or 
statement  referring  to  the  'Illinois  Rail- 
Splitter.' 

■'  'Do  yoft  know,  Conness,'  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  me,  "there  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in 
this  rail-splitting"  business,  not  a  word;  and 
yet  what  am  I  to  do  about  It?  The  day 
after  I  was  nominated  I  was  standing  on 
the  front  porch  of  my  house,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  coming  up  to  congratulate  me,  and 
parading  by,  some  of  them  actually  carrying 
on  their  shoulders  the  rails  which  I  was 
supposed  to  have  split.  I  was  much  con- 
fused and  troubled,  and  did  not  know  ex- 
actly what  1  could  do  about  it.  My  impulse 
was  to  tell  them,  but  then  I  thought  here 
were  masses  of  men  taking  their  own  mean9 
of  expressing  their  pleasure  at  my  nomina- 
tion, and  I  asked  myself  If  I  should  dampen 
the  ardor  of  my  supporters  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  campaign  or  let  It  go  on 
and  treat  It  as  a  means  or  Incident  In  our 
election. 

"  'Then,  all  of  a  sudden  there  occurred  to 
me  a  little  story  about  an  old  farmer  who 
lived  up  near  where  I  did  when  I  was  a 
boy.  He  was  an  old  bachelor  and  didn't  have 
much  of  a  farm,  and  was  an  awftil  crank. 
Farm  hands  didn't  like  to  work  for  him,  and 
he  used  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  them. 
Finally  he  got  one.  a  good,  hard-working 
fellow,  who  was  a  great  help  to  htm,  and 
who  stayed  longer  than  any  of  the  others. 
This  fellow  had  only  one  fault,  he  used,  to 
love  to  sing.  He  sang  nil  the  time  about 
the  house  and  when  he  was  working  in  the 
field.  By  and  by  the  old  farmer  got  so  that 
the  singing  disturbed  him  considerably.  So 
he  called  up  the  man  and  said:  "Look  here, 
John,  you  must  stop  this  singing.  It's  really 
more  than  I  can  stand.  Don't  let  me  hear 
you  again."  John  went  out  and  tried  silence 
for  a  conple  of  days,  but  one  morning  the 
old  farmer  found  a  note  from  hhn,  saying, 
'"Have  gone  to  hoe  where  I  can  sing."  So, 
Connjji,  I  just  thought  I'd  let  'em  elng,' 


"That  describes  It  exactly,  and  thus  the 
loose  tradition  originating  in  the  enthusiasm 
and  cunning  of  his  followers  has  now  passed 
Into  the  realm  of  accepted  facts.  Though 
his  humble  beginning  gave  ample  room  for 
the  story  of  the  rails,  and  though  It  seems 
to  have  Illustrated  the  simplicity  of  his  life. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  some  interest  to 
note  that  it  wass  a  myth." 

As  senator  from  California  from  ]SP>3  to 
1869  Mr.  Conness  was  reckoned  among  the 
most  able  and  the  most  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  house.  His  clearheaded- 
ness and  pound  judgment  made  him  a  coun- 
selor and  adviser  in  a  certain  measure  to 
a  great  many  of  his  compatriots,  and  brought 
him  to  the  attention  of  Lincoln.  There  was 
no  one  to  whom  conservative  qualities  of 
mind  and  deliberation  of  action  were  more 
acceptable  than  to  the  war  President,  and 
so  he  conceived  a  great  fondness  for  the 
junior  senator  from  California,  and  what  Is 
more,  as  one  of  Mr.  Conness's  friends  in  the 
Senate  described  it,  "believed  what  he  said." 
In  mauy  affairs  and  especially  In  those 
which  related  to  the  extreme  Western  states, 
President  Lincoln  consulted  Mr.  Conness, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  accepted  his 
advice  In  spite  of  much  Influence  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  contrary.  In  tills  way  many  of 
those  delightful  audiences  which  Lincoln  had 
with  the  public  men  of  his  day  and  which 
are  so  productive  of  Lincoln's  stories  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Conness.  When  asked  to 
speak  of  the  stories  he  said  that  they  could 
hardly  be  memorized,  they  fitted  Into  the 
conversation  of  the  great  man  so  well  and 
were  so  pat. 

"To  Lincoln  they  were  suggested  in  nearly 
every  case  by  some  current  situation  that 
engaged  him.  There  were  some,  however, 
that  he  told,  not  In  a  glow  of  conversation, 
hut  when  he  was  surrounded  by  other  wits, 
and  was  matching  his  humor  with  theirs. 
Very  rarely  did  he  tell  one  twice.  It  was 
always  something  new  and  something  more 
clever. 

Wturn  he  heard  a  story  he  was  very  care- 
ful to  get  it  correct  and  have  the  point  fixed 
In  his  mind,  and  frequently  when  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  hearing  of  the  story  was 
not  propitious  for  getting  the  fnll  details  he 
would  not  forget  the  teller,  but  would  re- 
member perfectly,  even  If  he  did  not  meet 
lilm  until  weeks  afterward,  that  he  wanted 
to  hear  that  story  again  and  get  It  straight. 
One  morning  some  congressmen  called  on 
Lincoln,  and  with  them  was  a  relative  of 
one  of  the  number.  Lincoln  told  a  story  and 
the  others  followed  In  turn.  Including  the 
stranger,  who  told  an  exceptionally  good  one. 
Something  Interrupted  almost  Immediately 
and  Lincoln  was  unable  to  get  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  story,  which  he  enjoyed  very 
much.  He  did  not  see  the  man  again  until 
he  suddenly  confronted  him  one  day  in  a 
long  line  of  people  who  came  to  the  White 
House  to  shake  hands  with  him  at  a  pnbllc 
reception.  The  President  Instantly  drew  him 
aside  and  heard  the  story  over  again.  The 
hundreds  who  were  waiting  wondered  who 
the  Individual  was  who  could  possibly  have 
such  important  business  with  the  President, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  man's  friends  eagerly 
Inquired,  and  I  suppose  were  correspondlngly 
dlsappolnted  when  they  found  It  was  noth- 
ing  more   weighty   than   a   good   story  " 
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Was  Abe  a  Wood-Wastrel? 

By  Science  Service.  |as  &  snQW  p,ece  Qn  R  weaUhy  man.s 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  8.   —  It's  estate,  the  service  commented, 
not  that  the  U.S.  Department  of'     Pioneers    of    Lincoln's    day    lit- 
Agrlculture  has  anything  against  erally  had  "wood  to  burn,"  It  adds. 
the    first    Republican    President, 
but  the  Department's  Forest  Serv- 
ice  today    pointed    out    that   Abe 
Lincoln,     the     Railsplitter,      was 
wasteful. 

And  so  was  the  Kentucky  log 
cabin  where  he  was  born  140  years 
ago  this  Saturday. 

Forest  Service  officials  explained 
that  the  pioneers  who  built  log 
cabins  and  rail  fences  were  mak- 
ing a  pretty  extravagant  use  of 
timber,  judged  by  moden  stand- 
ards. They  suggested  that  Abe  and 
his  fellows  could  have  used  some 
of  the  advice  offered  in  today's 
Forest  Service  publications. 

But  the  economics  of  such 
things  as  rail  fences  have  changed 
a  lot  since  the  Railsplitter  earned 
his  nickname.  "In  many  cases 
nowadays  the  value  of  the  kind 
of  logs  that  young  Abe  Lincoln 
split  would  make  a  rail  fence  too 
expensive  for  any  purpose  except 
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LINCOLN,  RAIL  SPLITTER 

Relative  of  Famous  Ppesident  Doubt- 
ed  Some  Tall   Stories. 


The  Decatur.  111., Magnet  of  some 
time  in  July,  1860,  printed  a  story  in 
which  the  authenticity  of  the  famous 
rails  "split  by  Lincoln"  is  clearly 
doubted.  The  Magnet's  story  was 
copied  on  page  3,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Plain  Dealer,  of  July  25,  1860,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Editor  Magnet,  Dear  Sir:  In  last 
week's  Chronicle,  I  noticed  a  letter 
signed  "John  Hanks",  which  is  so 
extraordinary  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures that  I  felt  called  upon  to  give 
it  brief  notice. 

John  is  my  younger  brother  and 
Abe  Lincoln  is  our  cousin.  I  have 
known  both  Abe  and  John  from  their 
earliest  childhood.  Since  brother 
John  has  committed  himself  to  the 
Decatur  politician,  who  is  using  him 
as  a  tool  to  speculate  in  certain  old 
rails,  (that  I  know  cousin  Abe  never 
made',  I  have  great  fears  that  brother 
John,  like  cousin  Abe,  has  fallen  into 
bad  hands. 

In  John's  purported  letter  in  the 
Chronicle,  which  I  know  he  never 
wrote,  much  is  said  abou  Abe's  hard 
early  life.  That  may  be  poetical  but 
it  is  not  true.  In  Abe's  younger  days 
he  was  simply  a  wild  harum  scarum 
boy,  with  jumping  and  wrestling  as 
his  sole  accomplishments.  His  lazi- 
ness was  a  source  of  mortification  to 
me;  for,  as  I  was  an  older  boy,  than 
either  Abe  or  John,  I  often  had  to  do 
Abe's  work  at  Uncle  Tom  Lincoln's 
when  the  family  was  all  sick  with 
ague.  Abe  just  rollicked  around  the 
neighborhood,   neglecting  the   sick. 

In  those  days  we  all  saw  hard 
times,  but  a  young  man  who  was 
energetic  could  earn  enough  to  dress 
well  and  to  have  plenty  of  food.  I 
often  felt  ashamed  of  cousin  Abe, 
to  see  him  full  grown,  gadding  about 
the  country  barefooted  and  his  toes 
enormously  spread  out  by  the  mud.  In- 
stead of  reading  his  books,  as  my 
brothers  John  says  he  did,  he  was 
rowdying  around  with  a  pack  of  wild 
young  men. 

I  well  remember  when  he  went 
courting   one   of     Mayor     Warnick's 

daughters,  in  this  county,  his  boots 
were  so  miserably  bad  that  he  had 
to  lay  up  at  the  Warnick  home  two 
weeks  while  the  old  lady  doctored  his 
feet  after  they  had  been  frozen. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  brother 
John  is  taking  the  course  he  is  now 
pursuing  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  out  of  the  rail  speculation. 

The  real  facts  in  regard  to  those 
rails  are:  The  little  farm  that  Abe 
and  John  made  rails  to  fence  was  one 
of  only  ten  acres.  About  five  years 
after  the  little  farm  was  fenced  the 
entire  fence  was  burned  up.  this  to 
my  certain  knowledge.  I  hauled  the 
rails  with  which  it  was  fenced  the 
second  time.  Lewis  H.  Ward,  who 
still  resides  in  this  county,  witnessed 
the  fire  that  burned  the  rails,  and  he 
is  willing  to  make  affidavit  of  that 
fact. 

I  lived  within  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  the  Lincoln  farm  from  the  time 
it  was  first  setled,  up  to  1857,  and 
absolutely  know  that  the  fence  around 
the  Lincoln  farm  was  burned  three 
different  times  in  that  period.  And  I 
further  know  that  after  the    Lincoln 


family  left  the  farm  the  fence  was 
again  burned,  and  that  Sheet  Whit- 
nel.  and  Daniel  McDanicls  made  the 
rails  with  which  it  was  refenced. 

I  think  and  I  am  almost  certain 
that  the  rails  that  are  now  being 
worshiped  all  over  the  North  as  "Lin- 
coln Rails"  were  made  by  poor  old 
Bill  Strickland,  now  blind  and  in  the 
county  poorhouse.  Old  Bill  is  the 
one  that  needs  help.  He  is  as  honest 
as  Abe  or  any  other  man  that  ever 
mauled  a  rail. 

If  cousin  Abe  can  get  an  office  hon- 
estly I  want  to  see  him  do  it,  but  I 
am  tired  of  the  miserable  lies  that 
are  being  told  to  help  boost  him  to 
the   presidency. 

Charles   Hanks. 
—Original    copy    of    Cleveland    Plain 
Dealer,  containing  foregoing  in  John 
W.  Wright's  collection. 
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Lincoln  a  Rail  Splitter? 
No,  Too  Lazy,  Critic  Says 


(Lincoln  picture  and  story  In 
the  Rotogravure  and  Feature 
Fiction  Sections.) 

INDIANAPOLIS.  Feb.  !}.-(*£-- 
The  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  split- 
ting rails  is  vastly  overdone,  in  the 
omnion  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pearson,  of 
this  citv.  *-ho  lived  on  the  farm  ad- 
joining  Thomas  Lincoln's  place   in 

™Ate"  was  too  lazy  to  split  rails 
and  told  me  himself  once  that  he 
never  split  more  than  a  dozen  in 
his  life  "  says  Mrs.  Pearson. 

•instead  of  splitting  rails  he  was 
more  likely  to  slip  away  from  the 
woods  and  come  to  the  house  to 
read  He  was  nothing  but  a  bother 
around  the  house  'here  everybody 
was  expected  to  work  His  fath« 
finally  save  up  trying  to  make  hun 
work,  and  sent  him  to  town  to  *ork 
,  for  a  lawyer  so  he  could  study. 


Mrs  Pearson  draws  most  of  her 
Lincoln  lore  from  her  father.  James 
Warner,  for  she  was  only  a  small 
eni  when  Lincoln  was  President. 
But  she  recalLs  how  she  used  to  sit 
on  his  lap  when  he  would  return 
rom  Washington  to  TJttm  «* 
how  he  liked  to  tease  her  by  rubbing 
her  face  with  his  beard. 

There  is  another  story  that  Mrs. 
Pearson   spikes,    too.     The   Lincoln 
I  familv  was  no  poorer  than     other 
'folks/'   she   says.    Thomas   Lincoln 
had   a  yoke   of   oxen,   a  few   co«s. 
•some  sheep  and  hogs    arid  in l  gen- 
eral was  as  well  supplied  with  this 
world's  goods  as  most  other  setUers. 
And  as  for  food,  they  had    more 
'  to  eat  than  many  folks  today,    be- 
cause game  was  plentiful,  she  says. 
Add   "Hank'rBiagini   to  Monticcllo. 
Total:     The    Dancer's    Paradise.— 
.Adv. 


SAYS  LINCOLN 
WAS  "LAZY  BOY" 


"Lincoln  Lazy" 


"Abe  Lincoln  as  loo  lazy  to  split 
rails  or  do  any  other  manual  labor." 
says  Mrs.  Sarah  Pearson,  90,  above, 
of  Indianapolis,  who  was  a  neighbor 
of  the  Lincoln   family  at  Charles- 
ton, 111.,  and  whose  cuTls,  she  says, 
the  gangling  Abe  used  to  delight  in 
pulling.  "Abe's  father,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, tried  almost  every  known  me- 
thod of   getting  his   tall,   awkward 
son  to  work,"  Mrs.  Pearson  remin- 
isces. "Finally  he  despaired  of  get- 
ting him  to  work  and  sent  him  to 
town  to  study  law.  Around  a  house 
where   everybody   was   expected   to 
work,  Abe  was  nothing  but  a  bother." 


"Abe  Lincoln  was  too  lazy  to 
split  rails  or  do  any  other  man- 
ual labor,"  says  Mrs.  Sarah  Pear- 
son, ninety,  above,  of  Indianapolis, 
who  was  a  neighbor  of  the  Lin- 
coln family  at  Charleston,  111.,  and 
whose  curis,  she  says,  the  gang-line; 
Abe  used  to  delight  in  pulling. 
"Abe's  father,  Thomas  Lincoln, 
tried  almost  every  known  method 
of  getting  his  tall,  awkward  son  to 
work,"  Mrs.  Pearson  reminisces. 
"Finally  he  despaired  of  getting 
him  to  work  and  sent  him  to  town 
to  study  law.  Around  a  house 
where  everybody  was  expected  to 
work,  Abe  was  nothing  but  a 
bother." 


LINCOLN  S   AXE. 

This  broad-axe  is  said  to  have  been 
owned  originally  by  Abram  Rales,  of  New 
Salem  ;  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  was 
bought  from  him  by  Lincoln.  After  Lin- 
coln forsook  the  woods,  he  sold  the  axe 
to  one  Mr.  Irvin.  Mr.  L.  W.  Hishop,  of 
Petersburg,  now  has  the  axe,  having  got- 
ten it  directly  from  Mr.  Irvin.  There  are 
a  number  of  affidavits  attesting  its  gen- 
uineness. The  axe  has  evidently  seen 
hard  usage,  and  is  now  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  rust. 
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